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Qofes of Recent Erposition 


ANY years ago a book was published with the 
‘ec of Letters of a Mystic. It fell into the hands 
one here and one there—we do not know how 
uny—and became to them as a second Jmitatio. 
1e author was found to be the Rev. R. W. 
IRBET, M.A. 

Where has Mr. Corset been since then? What 
s he been doing? There are no other books. 
1ere is no record of any other activity. The 
swer will be that he is a mystic, and mysticism 
ans meditation, not activity, and takes time. 
yw he comes again, and he comes with a book 
ich may be to a new generation such a com- 
nion on the upward way as his first book was to 
»se who discovered it. 


The title is Zhe Message of the Gospel to the 
ventieth Century (Elliot Stock ; 3s. 6d. net). It 
commonplace enough. But it has a meaning. 
, CORBET believes that there are two interpreta- 
ns of the Gospel. We have been content with 
> lower interpretation until now. Now, in this 
entieth century, we must attain to the higher. 
> writes the book with the express purpose of 
ding us to that higher interpretation. 


Hitherto we have been dependent on creed and 

nbol: now we shall enter into fellowship with 

: indwelling Lord and Giver of Life. ‘ Experi- 
VoL. XXXI.—No. 3.—DECEMBER 1919. 


ence teaches that there are two distinct stages in 
Christian discipleship called by the Apostles—Babe- 
hood and Adulthood in Christ: in the former we 
are under the teaching of the letter of ecclesiastical 
tradition, in the latter we are each one immedi- 
ately guided by the inspirations of the spirit of our 
divine sonship. In other words, as ‘“‘ babes in 
Christ” we are under the tutorship of the Gospel 
expressed outwardly in symbols; as ‘‘adults in 
Christ” we enter into fellowship with Him who zs 
the Gospel, and in heart and mind apprehend the 
inspirations He imparts, through obedience to 
their instructions.’ 


This inward and immediate apprehension of 
truth can be secured only by acceptance of the 
revelation and the grace which came to the world 
through Jesus Christ. For Mr. Corset is a 
Christian mystic, and plainly acknowledges no 
other form of mysticism. All else is preparatory 
or disciplinary to that revelation. ‘All outward 
law whether in the concentrated form of the Mosaic 
words, or in the distributed form of natural experi- 
ence, stands as an outward pedagogue or tutor to 
lead us on through preparatory discipline to the one 
and only Lord, who by His indwelling Presence 
builds up in every man the sonly character that 
belongs to his being and is heir of its destiny.’ 


In this experience there are two stages. The 
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first stage is reached when we become conscious 
of the solidarity of Humanity. To reach it each 
of us has to die to or disown his psychophysical 
and isolated personality. For this ethical or 
personal death is necessary in order that we may 
rise into consciousness of a Christ-life that is in 
fellowship with our fellow-men. 


The second stage is the recovery of our indi- 
vidual personality. This personality, however, is 
not our old psychological and solitary personality. 
It is a new spiritual personality, due to the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, who, as the Lord and Giver 
of all life, enables each of us to specialize in the 
Spirit, ensuring for us that particular opportunity 
for service which is our peculiar destination, and 
enabling us to make full proof of our ministry. 


This is that gift of the white stone with a name | 


engraved on it which no man knows but he that 
receives it. 

‘I will conclude my letter’—for this book also 
is written in the form of letters—‘I will conclude 
my letter with a brief statement of what I feel we 
have come to see are the fundamental distinctions 
of the zatural or psychophysical apprehension and 
of the sfzritual apprehension of the Gospel: in 
other words, of the immature ecclesiastical appre- 
hension and the mature apostolic. In the former 
we find a metaphysical philosophy based on dual- 
ism—an interpretation of miracle and sacrament 
which is mechanistic, and a conception of God 
which is ¢7ttheistic as expressed in the structure of 
its symbols of faith; while, on the other hand, in 
the latter we come across a monistic philosophy— 
an ethical interpretation of miracle and sacrament 
—and a conception of God that is Oe discerned 
by man in three modes of relationship and verified 
in personal experience by an ever-renewed fellow- 
ship in Light, Love, and Power with Him, who is 
the Source, Essence, and indwelling Energy of our 
being as Children of God. The transition from 
the natural order of Consciousness to the spiritual 
lies in and through persistent faith in the faithful- 
ness of the Creator to His dependent Creatures 


| and in the Record of His faithfulness disclosed to 


| has divined one of Nature’s deepest secrets and 


us in the Person and Work of the Incarnate Lord | 
of all.’ 


Mr. Edmond Ho.umgs has written a book and 
called it Zhe Secret of Happiness (Constable }} 
12s. 6d. net). Is there not something odd, almost} 
offensive, in the title? We have now for a long 
time been preaching against the pursuit of happi-} 


ness. We have compared it with blessedness, as} 
the earthly with the heavenly. We have contrasted} 
it with joy, as a mere accident of life with an abid-} 
ing, even am eternal, inheritance. And here is} 
this author writing as if after all happiness were 
the last accomplishment of noble minds. 


Mr. Homes is an agnostic. Perhaps that is. 
the explanation. There is no doubt that he is | 
an agnostic. He says, ‘God is the Unknowable. "| 
And though he spells both words with capitals, he} 
means all that he says. For he adds, ‘God is the] 


outrage on truth.’ 


Being an agnostic, may he not be incapable of | 
appreciating the difference between happiness and d 
blessedness ? We have just settled comfortablg 
into that ‘contentment when we come upon this 
passage: ‘At the root of all religion lies the idea: 
that self-sacrifice, leading first to self-loss and then: 
to self-realization, is the supreme law of man’s 


higher life. In feeling its way to this idea, religion 


discovered one of her paramount laws. For not 
only is it true that beyond a certain stage in man’s 
development self-sacrifice is the form which growth 
necessarily takes, but it may even be said that’ 
something akin to self-sacrifice—the giving up of 
the actual in favour of the ideal—is at the heart of 
all growth, The highest motive to self-sacrifice, 
and the only genuine motive, is love—love of a 
person, love of a community, love of a cause, love’ 
of an ideal, love of Nature, love of Man, love of 
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rod. ‘The instrument of self-sacrifice is will. The 
nergy of love sets in motion and sustains the 
nergy of will. As religion purifies itself and 
ridens its outlook, the idea of self-sacrifice ascends 
‘om man, the worshipper, towards God, the object 
f his worship, that it may re-descend—with a 
irger scope and a purer purpose—into the life of 
yan. If man has indeed been made in the image 
f God, and if the capacity for self-sacrifice is the 
ighest attribute of man, then self-sacrifice—the 
cing out of self in order to find new life—must 
© of the essence of God. This idea is, I need 
ardly say, central in Christianity—central both in 
ne teaching and in the life of Christ. His sublime 
aying, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall seek to save his life 
aall lose it: but whosoever shall lose his life 
all preserve it,” dominates all his other maxims, 
.nd his own sublime self-sacrifice is his true title- 
‘eed to Divinity.’ 

There is appreciation enough in that passage, 
nd it is appreciation of the right thing. Clearly, 
vhatever reason Mr. Hotes has for setting out 
o seek the secret of true life and calling it happi- 
less, it is not that he does not know a virtue when 
ie sees it. He who can write in that way of 
acrifice is not the man to rest content with a low 


im and its easy attainment. 


We are at any rate encouraged to follow him a 
ittle further. If we follow him to the end this is 
vhat we find: ‘Spiritual well-being is the summit 
nd perfection of all well-being. The consumma- 
ion of spiritual well-being is therefore the summit 
nd perfection of happiness. The man who has 
ound his true self in oneness with God has grown 
o the fulness of his ideal stature. He has carried 
he process of growing to the last term of its 
scending series, and has therefore won the prize 
f supreme happiness, the prize which he set out 
oO win.’ 


So this agnostic finds happiness at last to be 
nly another name for oneness with God. And 
e finds more than that. For no sooner has he 


of Inspiration here ? 


come to the conclusion that happiness is oneness 
with God than he discovers that the whole search 
for happiness has been a selfish search. And just 
when he has found his happiness he casts it re- 
morselessly away. 


The search for happiness, he says, has been 
carried so far that it has at last transcended itself. 
When a man has lost himself in love of God (that 
is the phrase he uses now for the oneness with 
God which he used before), when a man has lost 
himself in love of God the ideas of well-being and 
happiness retire of their own accord into the back- 
ground. 

He tells this story. 
when Moody and Sankey, the American evangel- 


‘ More than forty years ago, 


ists, came to this country, a friend of mine who 
had eome under their influence was in great trouble 
about his soul. He feared lest he should be 
“lost,” and wondered how he was to be “saved.” 
When he had confided his trouble to me, I tried 
to console him by saying: ‘‘ What does it matter 
whether you or I are lost so long as it is well with 
God?” 
fell on deaf ears. 
utter it. I had no theory of things in those days 
which countenanced, or came anyway near to 


There our dialogue ended. My protest 
I cannot tell how I came to 


countenancing, the complete self-effacement that 
I advocated. I had never heard of Brother 
Lawrence, the Carmelite Monk of the seventeenth 
century, who liberated his soul from the haunting 
fear, of being damned, by saying to himself: 
‘‘Whatever becomes of me, whether I be lost or 
saved, 1 will always continue to act purely for the 
love of God.” Ican only suppose that my words 
surged up of their own accord from some occult 
depth of my subconscious self. But I think there 
was a deep truth at the heart of them.’ 


Is there any contribution to the difficult subject 
It is found in Mr. Charles 
GARDNER’s new book—his new book on William 
Blake, the- Man (Dent; tos.’ 6d. net). © Mr. 
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GARDNER is the interpreter of Blake to some of 
those who have come within the sweep of that 
portent’s peculiar power and charm. For he has 
already published Vision and Vesture. The new 
book is to be taken before rather than after Viszon 
and Vesture. It is more occupied with Blake 
himself. And we must understand Blake himself 
if we are even to come near an understanding of 
his work. 

Now Blake’s work—but no, it is Inspiration we 
are to speak about. 


There are two questions. The first question is: 
Do we find inspiration outside the Bible? Mr. 
GaRDNER has no hesitation in saying that we do. 
Then the second question is: How does the in- 
spiration in the Bible differ from the inspiration 
out of it? That is what Mr. GARDNER has to 
tell us. 

He says:) “We speak ofsthe’ true poet: like 
Shakespeare, the true mystic like Blake, the true 
saint like Catherine of Siena, and the true Book 
like the Bible as all being inspired, yet in each 
case the inspiration is of a different order. The 
common element which justifies the one word is 
originality. Shakespeare’s inspiration depends on 
the great Memory, on his own complex nature, 
and his consuming spirit of observation; but at 
the moment of his inspiration, all these things 
seem in abeyance, and the words well up as if a 
spirit not himself had given them to him. His 
originality consists in the unique impression that 
his rich understanding gives of the elements 
supplied by the Past and Present, but not in the 
creation of a new element. The same may be 
said of Dante, Milton, Shelley.’ 


There is a phrase here which needs explanation. 
What does Mr. GaRDNER mean by ‘the great 
Memory’? 

Start with the recollection that in Greek litera- 
ture the Muses are the daughters of Memory. For 


memory is the record of experience, and what is 
sung or painted is simply the present memory of 
past experience put into some artistic fashioning. 
Now Blake did not believe that. He held that 
the art which rested on memory was an art without 
inspiration. It is not the memory, he said, it is” 
imagination that is the parent of true art, and- 
imagination may be independent of experience. 


But Blake did not despise memory. On the 
contrary, he gave it an honourable place in that 
spiritual city which he described in the astonishing _ 
poem called ‘Jerusalem.’ He gave it an honour- 
able place and an honourable title. ‘The Halls 
of Los,’ he called it. And it is Yeats who has 
thereupon spoken of ‘the great Memory.’ 


Return now to Shakespeare. _ ‘Shakespeare’s 
inspiration depends on the great Memory, on his 
own complex nature, and his consuming spirit of - 


observation ; but at the moment of his inspiration, 
all these things seem in abeyance, and the words 
well up as if a spirit not himself had given them to 


? 


him.’ How does the inspiration of the Bible differ 
from that? ‘The inspiration of the Bible contains — 


all these elements, which constitute its purely — 


human side, but there is something else which has 
given it its supreme power in all ages. The 


0 
writers of the Bible remember and observe and 9 


& 


moved by the Holy Ghost. It is this last mysteri- 
D 


think, but they also utter themselves as they are 


ous happening that inspires the creative element. — 
The inspired poet has aided his observation and — 
experience by drawing on the great Memory, the _ 
inspired Bible has added to the great ‘oo 
something that was not in it before.’ 


The inspiration of the Bible, then, is unique. 
That is Mr. GARDNER’s word. But Mr. GARDNER ~ 
holds that the inspiration of William Blake, though — 
it fell short of the unique inspiration of the Bible, — 
was different in kind from, and higher in quality — 
than, the inspiration of Shakespeare. 


Shakespeare’s inspiration depends on the great 
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[emory, his own complex nature, and his con- 
iming spirit of observation. Blake’s inspiration 
So he himself claimed ; 
ad Mr. GarDNER (most discreet of interpreters) 
willing to admit the claim. But it did not come 
om the Highest of all. 
1e Holy Ghost. 
uides, whose dwelling was above nature—say, in 
“ose ‘heavenly places’ to which St. Paul intro- 
ced the Ephesians—but who did not sit at the 
zht hand of the Majesty on high. 


ume direct from above. 


‘It did not come from 
It came from certain spiritual 


The discovery of a manuscript is like the dis- 
very of astar. It is made by the man who is 
=the outlook for it. Dr. Rendel Harris deserves 
‘¢ honour which we pay to Sir William Herschel. 
fe is as highly gifted, as severely trained, as 
His 
test discovery is as useful to the world as the 


ientific in his method, and as successful. 


iscovery of a distant star. He has discovered 


Book of Testimonies. 


‘Testimonies,’ or, to give them their full title, 
Testimonies against the Jews,’ are the first of all 
ew Testament writings. They are older than 
ie Gospels, older than the Pauline Epistles. By 
me strange providence, which we in our ignor- 
ice call accident, not one of them was included 
the Canon of the New Testament, although 
any Testimonies, or many copies of one original 
estimony, were at one time in existence. The 
sult is that they were lost sight of by the Church. 
scholar here and there knew them and quoted 
em, down to the invention of printing. But for 
any centuries now their very existence has been 
rgotten. Dr. Rendel Harris believes that he 
is discovered one of them in a manuscript on 
ount Athos. He tells the story in a book with 
e unexpected title of Zhe Origin of the Doctrine 
the Trinity (Longmans ; 2s. 6d. net). 


The Testimonies were books of extracts from 
e Old Testament. These extracts were made 
- the purpose of convincing the Jews of the 


truth of Christianity. So long as Christianity was 
making its way among the Jews it accepted the 
whole of the inspired Jewish Scriptures, but inter- 
preted them in the light of the new revelation in 
Christ. It did not appeal to the light of nature, 
or to the teachings of philosophy. It quoted what 
Moses says in the Law, or David in the Psalms; 
it referred to the well-known words of one or other 
of the prophets. And it did all this for the pur- 
pose of convincing the Jews ‘that this Jesus is the 
Christ.’ The ‘Testimonies against the Jews,’ or, 
as an alternative title appears to have been, the 
‘Extracts against the Jews,’ were the earliest 
Christian apologetic. 


There are traces of the Testimonies in the New 
Testament itself. ‘A comparison of the second 
chapter of the 1st Epistle of Peter with the ninth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans will show a 
common argument underlying the two writers. 
Both of them affirm that Christ is the Stone 
spoken of by the prophets. Each of them illustrates 
the statement from Isaiah xxviii. 16 and Isaiah 
vili. 14. These passages are taken to show that 
Christ is the Foundation Stone laid in Zion, and 
at the same time the Stone at which the Jews, 


; those unwise builders, have stumbled. So striking 


is the coincidence here, in the treatment of the 
subject, between St. Paul and St. Peter, that it has 
been taken as a final proof of the dependence of 
Peter upon Paul, and as a conclusive argument 
for the reconciliation of the two great early Chris- 
tian teachers.’ 

‘ But we find similar arguments in early Patristic 
literature in writers who are not dependent upon 
the Epistle to the Romans; and we also find 
the fundamental position that ‘“ Christ is the Stone,” 
sometimes in the form that .‘“‘Christ is the Stone 
and the Rock,” in the early collections of Testi- 
monies which are extant. For instance, in the 
collection of Testimonies made by Cypri 
the Jews, one of the leading s 
to the establishment of the d a 
is the Stone,” and the Old Te ee 
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for possible illustrations of the Christ-Stone or | to Isaiah, the first of them should have been- 
Christ-Rock. It is therefore reasonable to affirm | referred to Malachi. Consequently, later tran- 
that it was from such a collection that Peter and | scribers have judiciously altered the words, “In 
Paul took their doctrine and the quotations in | Isaiah the prophet,” to ‘‘In the prophets.”’ 
proof of it, and not that either of them was borrow- 
ing from the other.’ In Mt 27° the prediction about Judas and the 
thirty pieces of silver is referred to Jeremiah. It 


The existence of such a collection of extracts | is really a composite quotation, made up out 
from the Old Testament helps us to understand | Zechariah and Jeremiah, and it would have been! 
certain mistaken references to the Prophets which | better, if a single reference was made, to refer it 
are made in the New Testament, and which have | to Zechariah. Dr. Rendel Harris believes that} 
caused much perplexity to its interpreters. ‘For | Matthew took the quotation out of his Book of} 
example, in the opening of the Gospel of Mark, | Testimonies. Thus a mistake, which has caused 
where the mission of John the Baptist is described, | much searching of heart and not a little dishonest; 
we are told in the oldest copies that it is written | exegesis, is accounted for. ‘It is easy to see that 
in Isaiah that the Lord will send His messenger | such mistakes in reference were almost inevitable} 
before His face, and that there is the voice of one j in the use of the primitive Bible text-book, espe-| 
crying in the wilderness. Strictly speaking, it is 
only the second of these quotations that belongs 


cially if the authorities were marked in the margin} 


instead of in the text.’ 


Te Christian Community. 
By THE REVEREND JouNn A. Hutton, D.D., GLAscow. 


THERE is one thing about which the New Testa- | very purpose of confuting any qualifying testi 
ment is decisive and incontrovertible—that Jesus | which later on we might erect so that it might 
founded a Church. And there is one thing to | become a barrier to those who happened not tc 
which the later books of the New Testament bear | be able to answer that test. 
an equally decisive and incontrovertible testimony ; You would not call them able men. Yot 
it is that even by the time the canon was closed, | would not call them men of great insight; no 
there was, here in this world, an organic, self- | were they men of a natural steadfastness whc# 
reliant, sufficiently unanimous body which called | could be trusted to stand fast in trying times 
itself the Church, which had the presumption, or, | They were not all of one pattern. They were noff 
as we should say, which had the faith to believe | men who showed any natural control of their owip 
that it held within: itself the secret for the safe- | temperaments. They could be passionate upor 
guarding and salvation of the human race. occasion ; they could be vain ; they could be petty f 

Look at those two things in turn. There is one | they could be stupid. And yet, once more, th 
thing which so pervades the Gospels once one’s | fact is that our Lord chose these men and o} | 
eyes are open to look for traces of it,—it is the | them He risked the future of His cause. He bor§ 
fact that Jesus took especial pains to gather round | with their misunderstandings, with their unstead & 
about Him agroup of people. Accepting the narra- | ness. He did not dismiss them from His sid® 
tives as they stand, and not trying to go beyond | even when, as He foresaw, they would leave Hir 
what is written, we cannot say on what principle | at the last pinch. No; He seemed to be inter 
our Lord selected those who formed the nucleus | upon one thing only with regard to them, any 
of the Church. Indeed, it would almost seem as | that, as the narrative says, that they should bh 
though the selection had been made with the | ‘with him.’ He never doubted that if they wer 
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h Him during the length of time which God 
His inscrutable counsel had appointed Him, 
reafter though they might separate themselves 
m Him in an access of animal terror, the old 
ys would gain upon them and they would come 
ick to Him no longer dead, and would iove Him 
« ever in God. ‘ 
We turn to the other fact, which is the dominat- 
% fact of the later books of the New Testament: 
t even before the close of the canon, let us say, 
ughly speaking, about the year 100, there is 
ready here in this world a Society, explain its 
gin and its intention as you will, which can use 
aguage and forecast a policy such as can only 


; justified by believing that that Society held 
self to be founded and organized by God, and 
at it would survive the crises of history and the 
sar and tear of time. 

There is a very precious counsel in Holy 
ripture, that in times of misgiving it is wise to 
» back and consider the beginnings of things. 
am thinking of the words, ‘ Let us hold fast the 
ginning of our confidence steadfast unto the 
id.” That counsel, I take it, is just this: in a 
ne of misgiving, misgiving as to the future and 
ospect of any institution such as the Church, it 
a reassuring thing to consider how the Church 
st came into being. For the reasons and causes 
uich led a thing to come into being are the 
asons and causes which shall sustain the thing in 
sing. ‘If there ever was one good man,’ says 
merson, ‘there will be another and there will be 
any.’ If the Church arose, the Church will 
ise, and for the same reason. 

I am never so depressed about the future of the 
hurch as when I hear suggestions made-for its 
eater future, suggestions which are not to be 
und in the New Testament. I see no future for 


e Church on any grounds other than the deepest | 


ounds. It is only when I think of the Church 
a tragic and human necessity, sustained by God 
r the relief and safeguarding of man’s essential 
e, aS a great gift to save us from the various 
spairs to which life in the long run reduces man, 
it is only then that I have no fear. 


There are three things that our Lord said about 
e Church ; and when we read the later books of 
e New Testament we can see that the Church 


nceived itself as the trustee of Christ’s very | 


' 


commission. The three things you will find in 
three well-known sayings of Jesus in which, to 
take the Gospel narrative as it stands, He confided 
to His disciples what their function in this world 
should be. We can hardly imagine that the early 
disciples understood at the moment what the 
words of Jesus implied; for later we find them 
guilty of a deplorably low ambition. But in that 
very circumstance there is another illustration of 
the value of saying great things whether people 
understand them or not. Perhaps people under- 
stand more than they understand ; and the fact is 
that those early disciples later on recalled those 
great things which when they first heard them 
went beyond them. 

‘Ye are the salt of the earth,’ said Jesus. That 
is to say, ‘Ye are that element in life without which 
this whole human business will rot and go to pieces.’ 

Second, ‘Ye are the light of the world.’ ‘Ye 
are,’ that is to say, ‘that element, that core of 
pulsating reality which, if you will not of your own 
wretched timidities restrain it, will radiate and 
urge man so that he shall go on, living to the 
height of his powers, and shall blame himself for 
every failure.’ 

And again, Jesus said, ‘Whatsoever ye bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
ye loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ ‘Ye 
are,’ that is to say, ‘that living body whose very 
function it is to form the moral taste of the world, 
to create and to sustain within man a supernatural 
conscience. What you condemn, God will con- 
demn even in the view of outsiders ; and what you 
permit, God will ratify.’ 


Now the only ground on which we could set 
aside sayings of this kind would be, were we in a 
position to say that this whole idea of the Church 
assumes a certain helplessness in human nature 
by itself, or a certain wrong-headedness or even 
viciousness. Quite so! That precisely is what 
the New Testament does assume. Ten years ago, 
in the height of our colossal pride and ignorance, 
a man in my place, I myself an example, might 
have held some genial theory of human nature— 
that man was naturally good, and that what he 
wanted was to be free from the restrictions of 
external authority. I do not suppose we have 
many defenders in these days of that modernism 
which seems in the lurid light of the last five years 
so antiquated and preposterous, that man is a 
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quiet creature, safe, amenable, docile. Surely, if 
the aspect of things during the last five years and 
at this moment means anything, it means that 
there is something in man wild and savage, until 
it is controlled or cast out. ‘Is not man naturally 
good?’ James Boswell—a Scotchman too—said to 
Samuel Johnson—an Englishman forsooth; to 
which Johnson replied, ‘No, sir; no more than a 
wolf!’ 

There is the paradox of Christianity, wolves 
that we are, ‘Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called sons of God!’ And the whole Christian 
business is—ways and means. 


Personally, I see no hope of a revival until men 
make these things quite plain to themselves. I 
have not much faith in a loyalty to the Church, to 


the whole conception of the Church, which rests | 


on side issues. Nothing in the long run survives 
except what is necessary; and nothing is loved 
with a passion that confronts death quietly, except 


something which is felt to be necessary and | 


essential. 

I have been staying for the last few weeks in 
Benderloch, on the north side of Loch Etive. 
The rock formation of that countryside is for the 
most part conglomerate. Approaching the little 
village, the road twines round the foot of an 
immense rock, Dunvallanree, which stands sheer 
and precipitous, and under the shadow of it one 
walks. Standing there one can see how that great 
boulder was created. It is typical conglomerate. 
Gravel, small boulders, large boulders, all obvi- 
ously at one time rounded and separate, are held 
together in an indissoluble mass, so that that 
beetling face has withstood unworn the onset of 
Atlantic gales for thousands upon thousands of 
years. What brought that mass of isolated things 
together, and what held them together? Well, I 
know little of geology or of the formation of rocks, 
but I know this much: that what must have 
brought these boulders together and made of 
them one solid mass, was the effect of two events. 
First, there was obviously some great heat, some 
great warmth that melted what could be melted, 
and the molten element gathered round them all 
so that for a time it was one fluid mass. Then 
suddenly a great sea fell cold and hard upon that 
molten mass and congealed it into one compact 
thing ; and there it stands. 


The Church of Christ was formed and stands } 
by the operation of two great movements; and the} 
Church of Christ will continue to stand, and thosé 
who belong to her will be radiant in their con- 
fidence face to face with an ambiguous and dis 
heartening world just so long as they perceive 
that the Church rests upon, the same two move= 
ments, two movements which form the warp and} 
the woof of the web of life. The Church was | 
brought together and stands together by the} 
force, first, of a great love, and, second, of aj} 
great terror. The warm love to Christ for what 
He was, for what we think we see in Him, that} 
on the one hand; and, on the other hand, the 
terror of deep Benes, the awful sense of what | 
a thing life is if Christ be not for us men the final | 
truth. ( 

It seems to me, looking back across history, and. 
attending to the movements of my own spirit, in! 
which, after all, history repeats itself—repeats i | 
tiny wavelets in my own spirit what in larg } 
billows of the sea it manifests on the wide scale of | 
history,—it seems to me that the whole art of life, 
the whole art of living believingly and joyfully, the| 
whole art of recovering our confidence in the 
Church’ of Christ in this world, is the knowing) 
where to put the accent between these two great 
movements. Not, indeed, that we can separate | 
them for even a moment in our thought. And 
yet, there are times when one rather than the 
other is the thing we ought to emphasize. There. 
are times when it encourages us and gives us a 
perfect cortfidence in the future to make clear to: 
ourselves our reasons for gratitude to Christ, for. 
what He is, and for what we find in Him. For 
what a place of love, of kindness, of tenderness, 
the Church of Christ with all her shortcomings is! | 
Where else in this hard world are the poignant: 
sorrows of the human heart honoured with such: 
reverence and understanding, or credited with 
such significance, or comforted with such an 
interpretation! But there are other times when it | 
helps us to appreciate all that with a sudden: 
transport—as, for example, when we invite our-' 
selves to reflect for a moment on what a ghastly’ 
and forlorn thing this life of ours would be, on 
what a ghastly and forlorn thing this life of ours 
indeed is, were the Church and all that .it stands 
for conceivably eliminated or withdrawn. 


| 
We mortals cross this ocean of a world | 
Each in the average cabin of a life. | 
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It isa fine thing far out at sea to sit together 
ith some kindred spirits in some sheltered place, 
1e lights on, the windows sealed, the doors fast 
losed, with all the illusions of perfect security. 
ut it is not a bad thing for the human spirit, 
ecause it cleanses our souls of all the cloud of 
ustom and insensitiveness. it is not a bad thing, 

say, to leave that well-lit place of seeming 


security, and to go out on the deck alone, and to 
look over the side of our ship rushing through the 
dark waters. 

Perhaps we are on the edge of a kind of 
shudder at things, which will only quiet itself 
again in the heart of the Christian community, on 
the breast of our Risen Lord. Even so, come 
Lord Jesus. 


Bitervature. 


A NEW COMMENTARY. 


aE publication of a complete scholarly comment- 
‘vy on the Bible in a single volume is an event of 
“© first importance. Its conception and its pro- 
uction are due to Professor A. S. Peake, though 
2 has been assisted in editing the New Testament 
urt by Principal A: J. Grieve. The title chosen 
r the binding is ‘Peake’s Commentary on the 
ible,’ but the title-page is 4 Commentary on the 
ible, edited by Arthur S. Peake, M.A., D.D., 
ylands Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the 
niversity of Manchester; Professor in Hartley 
ollege, Manchester ; sometime Fellow of Merton 
ollege, Oxford: with the assistance for the New 
estament of A. J. Grieve, M.A., D.D., Principal 
the Congregational Hall, Edinburgh (T. C. & 
geejack ; ros. 6d. net). 

The first step in such an undertaking is to 
cognize the need for it. Now the need for a 
>w commentary is always present. For to every 
neration the Bible has to be interpreted anew. 
here it is with its eternal appeal: its appeal has 
be made effective by the commentator at every 
ep in the march of time. In our day-interpreta- 
on is the most urgent of all our mental necessities. 
new commentary every ten years is the ideal. 
new commentary now is indispensable. 

The next step is to work out such a scheme as 
all meet the need. Professor Peake, realizing 
at there was something both in the word and 
irase Commentary and in the paragraph com- 
entary (usually called ‘ exposition’) determined 
combine the benefits of both. The text of the 
ble is treated in paragraphs or passages; each 
ssage has its meaning interpreted as a whole: 
d then within the paragraph the words and 


phrases are explained separately. The editor 
further resolved to furnish introductions to all 
the great divisions of the Bible—the Pentateuch, 
the Historical Books, the Wisdom Literature, 
and the rest—and to all the great aspects of the 
Bible as a whole—its Meaning, its Literature, its 
Land, its Canon and Text, and so forth. 

The third step was to find the authors. And 
in this also the editor was highly successful. But 
it is just as important to find the right author for 
the right article or book as to find a good author. 
To offer an Old Testament scholar a New Testa- 
ment topic in these days of specialization would 
have been as fatal as foolish. Professor Canney is 
no authority on the Fourth Gospel, nor would Dr. 
A. E. Brooke have been at home in Amos. ‘There 
are no doubt men who have been driven to the 
study of the whole Bible indiscriminately, and a 
few of them have mastered every part of it well 
enough to be able to write unexceptionable articles 
or expositions; but they stand between us and 
that final authority on whom we rely. Dr. James 
Moffatt was the man for the Development of the 
New Testament Literature; Dr. William T. 
Davison for Hebrew Wisdom. 

Finally, everything had to be laid hold of by the 
editor—proportion, fulness, accuracy, printing, 
publication. And it is all accomplished in such 
a way that the ideal of a Commentary has been 
probably as nearly reached in our day as at any 
time in the history of the Bible. 


SOPHIA MATILDA PALMER. 


Mr. Murray has published a Memoir of Sophia 
Matilda Palmer, Comtesse de Franqueville, 1852- 
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rors (16s. net). The memoir has been written 
by her sister, Lady Laura Ridding. 

Sophia was the third daughter of Roundell 
Palmer, first Earl of Selborne. Two daughters 
were older, of whom Laura married Dr. Ridding, 
Head Master of Winchester and afterwards Bishop 
of Southwell, and Mary married Earl Waldegrave. 
One daughter, Sarah (Freda), who married Mr, 
G. I. Biddulph, was younger. The only son, the 
present Earl of Selborne, was the youngest of the 
family. . 

They were all ordinary individuals, doing faith- 
fully and fairly well that which it was their duty to 
do. Sophia was extraordinary. She never did 
what she was expected to do, but sometimes 
decidedly more and sometimes decidedly less. 
Her strong passions were often too strong for her. 
‘Not being liable to be shaken by sudden gusts 
of temper I could not understand my poor little 
sister’s outbursts, and I used to witness them in 
petrified amazement. They were certainly odd 
exhibitions. She would fling herself down on.the 
ground in paroxysms of passion, rolling over and 
over again, perhaps down a grassy terrace or into 
a flower-bed.’ 

But as the years passed her strong will, under 
God’s grace, prevailed. She always did the 
unexpected, but it was now the unexpected more. 
‘Under God’s grace’—most certainly. If ever a 
woman won by the grace of God it was she. She 
loved God passionately—there is no other word 
for it. And zz God she passionately loved her 
friends—first her own family and household—she 
was never quite the same after the death of her 
nurse—then the labourers living around her home, 
and last of all, but passionately still, that French 
nobleman whom she married when she was over 
fifty years of age. Her husband was a widower 
with a family old enough to protest against the 
introduction of a second mother; he was a Roman 
also and all around him were Romans, she was an 
Anglican; but all opposition collapsed before the 
overwhelming force of her pure affection. When 
she died of cancer after some ten years’ married 
life her step-children were her most inconsolable 
mourners. 

All her life she was winning victories, first over 
herself, the hardest, then over others. How? By 
prayer, it seems. Writing to Lord Stanmore (Sir 
Arthur Gordon) she says, ‘I think it is that I try 
(at least when I try) to use it, when I really pray, 


pray, pray—that is, you understand, not ask only, — 
but cling to our Lord, besiege (so to say) God our 
Father, trust absolutely, make acts of faith and_ 
hope, beseech the Holy Spirit—then all becomes — 
possible, even relatively easy ; all seems to happen ~ 
by itself. I have felt situations and causes and | 
individuals desperately difficult; and then often | 
wondered why, for solutions came, and so simply, , 
that I felt as expressed himself to me lately a” 
discoverer, Monsieur Gaumont: ‘‘ Depuis que jai | 
fait ’expérience, que je suis arrivé, que j’ai trouvé, | 
je ne comprends plus pourquoi j’ai passé, onze | 
ans 4 la recherche. C’est simple comme lait!” 
Well when he said: ‘Je ne comprends plus, etc.” 
I felt, ‘‘that is just how I feel about what is” 
called the Supernatural”—all which happens in 
the Kingdom of Grace is stupendous; and yet, | 
now it seems to me, while infinitely gracious and | 
loving, just as natural as Mother’s and Father’s | 
love; and as the sun and all that is lovely in the | 
world.’ 

Of her outward appearance this: ‘At Royat, | 
says her sister, ‘I had opportunities of seeing my 
sister from day to day, such as I had not had for 
a great many years. In appearance she had . 
developed rather than altered, from the eager, 
impetuous girl of forty years before. She retained 
the same grace, the same elastic stately carriage, | 
the same air of personal distinction. Her long | 
illness of 1901, and after, had set its ravages upon 
her face, had left a hint of pain which occasionally | 
betrayed itself, but it had not robbed her of her 
enchanting smile which showed in delightful flashes } 
the lines of her strong white teeth, neither had it, 
dimmed the alert searching glances of her eyes. 
Her hair was as thick as ever, and had taken aj} 
very becoming grey tint. Time and sympathy had. 
carved upon her face those lines which make an4 
austere setting for nose and mouth, but which are: 
only seen upon the faces of the unselfish and the} 
holy.’ : 

She lived as the early disciples lived. It is no} 
surprise that she had visions and dreamed dreams. } 
‘One of her visions was so beautiful that I can- 
not refrain from relating it. It occurred at the 
time of the death of Mrs. Aubrey Moore in Oxford 
in the summer of t900. Sophia was continually 
with her young daughters during their mother’s 
last hours, and it was to her that they turned for} 
support and sympathy when they were left orphans. 
Among the sad duties of which she relieved them} 


as that of selecting the spot for their mother’s 
ave. She was very tired and overwrought by all 
e had gone through with her friends, and she 
id not reach the cemetery till late in the evening. 
he arranged about the grave and returned home. 
hat night in her bed she had a dream or vision, 
ne could not say which it was. She thought that 
ne was present at the Marriage of Cana in Galilee, 
d that, when our Lord gave the order for the 
ater-pots to be filled with water and carried round, 
jpe had helped to fill the pots and to pour the 
fine out afterwards. When every one was served 
{se wanted a tiny portion for herself, but she 
und there was none left. She sank down in a 
omer crying with disappointment. Then our 
ord came up to her and found her weeping, and 
He told her not to weep, saying: “My daughter! 
“ne water of your love has turned to wine.” Then 
fae woke.’ 


PAPUA. 


Papua—that is now the official name of British 
ew Guinea. Mr. Wilfred N. Beaver’s book, 
owever, is called Unexplored New Guinea (Seeley ; 
'5s. met). ‘Mr. Beaver possessed great natural 
bility, and the experience he had gained in New 
fuinea in exploring expeditions and in dealing 
ith natives, together with his studies of native 
fustoms, gave promise of still better work in 
e future. However, his patriotism and a 
esire to assist the cause of justice, peace, and 
umanity urged him to take part in the Great 
dventure, and in so doing he paid the full price, 
he cost of which he had already counted, to the 
reat sorrow of his relatives, friends, and comrades, 
o the impoverishment of the Papuan Service and 
o the loss of ethnology.’ 

That is the testimony of Dr. Haddon, who 
rites an Introduction to the book, and if you 
now any one who knows Papua and its explorers 
etter than Dr. Haddon you might tell us. 

The book is of quite exceptional interest and 
mportance. To the casual reader of travellers’ 
ales it provides abundant excitement. To the 
tudent of man, even to the most accomplished 
nthropologist, it offers information not elsewhere 
»btainable, for the Bush tribes of whom Mr. 
3eaver has so much to say have been very rarely 
visited and are as ‘primitive’ as any tribes on the 
ace of the earth. Again, to the student of religion 
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there is not a little of first-hand knowledge. Last 
of all, to the Christian Missionary and to the 
enriching of missions there are facts in this book 
that call for careful consideration. 

One reads even yet in an occasional provincial 
paper that the religion of the native is the best 
religion for the native, and the more unaffected by 
Christianity the better. Very well: ‘Nearly all 
these tribes are frankly cannibal. The arms, legs, 
and the breasts of women are esteemed the best 
portions, but the whole body is eaten roasted with 
sago. There do not appear to be any restrictions 
as to the eating of human flesh, even women are 
permitted to partake of it. The bones, the Bina 
people told me, are not thrown away but kept, 
probably for some ritual purpose.’ 

Again: ‘A Masingara man was reported dead, 
and it was stated that four Podari sorcerers and 
one Glulu man had brought about his death. 
From the evidence brought forward in court. later 
it appeared that the Podari party came down to 
Glulu, a small village a few miles from Masingara, 
where they obtained their accomplice. He seems 
to have been a tool more than anything else. 
They then went on to the Masingara village of 
Bulau by night and found their victim sleeping in 
his house. Charms were made against him, he 
was lightly struck with a large piece of a vine, 
which when dry has all the appearance of a human 
bone and is stated to be very strong medicine, 
and a piece of real human bone was pointed at 
him. That there should be no doubt about the 
result the Glulu man hit him on the back of the head 
with an axe. The most extraordinary thing about 
the whole case was that the latter incident was 
only introduced as a most minor detail, quite an 
after thought in fact. Every one seemed to attach 
far more importance to the sorcery as the actual 
cause of death. Next day the corpse was buried, 
but it appeared that the sorcerers returned during 
the night and consumed some portions of it.’ 


RACE AND NATIONALITY. 


Great is the power of style. John Oakesmith, 
D.Lit., M.A., writes a book on Race and Nation- 
ality (Heinemann ; ros. 6d. net), a large book on 
a limited subject, and every person who cares to 
read books reads it with enjoyment. He possesses 
style. 


A limited subject? No, it is limitless. It is in 
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its appeal that it is limited. For we have not yet 
realized that the League of Nations must have the 
mind of the nations behind it, and the mind of the 
nations must be educated. Two words have to be 
understood. The one is Honour, the other is 
Patriotism. They must both be snatched from 
the charlatan, whether military or political, and 
be taken for what they truly and finally represent. 
Dr. Oakesmith tells us what patriotism means. 

Patriotism rests on nationality. What is 
nationality? What is it that makes a people a 
nation? That is the question to which this book 
is an answer. And first of all, itis not race. To 
prove that it is not race-heredity that gives a nation 
its sense of nationality, Dr. Oakesmith uses the 
first half of his book. What is it, then? It is 
environment. ‘A nation arises when for a con- 
siderable time, allied by kin or not, people have 
been subjected to the same general environment. 
This identity of environment operates upon the 
natural capacity of the people so as to produce 
results in which they have a common interest.» A 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. A general 
tradition is formed, and gathers strength; other 
groups, from various causes, may be brought within 
the same sphere of interest; the nation grows and 
strengthens, and the process of traditionary con- 
solidation begins and continues in the manner 
described. The common environment, in co- 
operation with the common intellectual and 
moral capacity, creates a community of interest, 
and, in proportion to the strength of this common 
interest in the common tradition and the common 
achievement, the national life is vividiy felt and 
strongly expressed.’ 

‘It must, of course, be remembered that environ- 
ment is not simply the forces operating directly 
upon a people in its habitat. It is the whole 
of the influences operating upon it from whatever 
source. Every foreign invasion of England, 
whether military, commercial, literary or artistic, 
every enlargement of its horizon by increased 
facilities of international communication, has 
changed the English environment, and has thus 
added to the forces operating to produce national 
character.’ 

‘The writer ventures to believe that the prin- 
ciple of organic community of interest, handed 
down, expanded, modified by progressive changes 
of environment, furnishes both a reasonable ex- 
planation of their existence and a legitimate ground 


for maintaining them. Patriotism is not only 
explicable as a national sentiment, but justifiable 
as a reasonable faith.’ 


ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 


In choosing to write the life of Alexander) 
Henderson, Churchman and Statesman (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 15s. net), Sheriff R. L. Orr has} 
chosen to introduce us to a great period in the 
history of Scotland as well as to a great man. A 
Scot and a Presbyterian can write without faltering 
and even with fervour of the struggle which the 
Church of Scotland had with the autocracy of 
Charles 1. and the bigotry of Archbishop Laud. 
And in the person of Alexander Henderson he has 
a man of whom every Scottish patriot can be 
proud. 

Look at him that day he refused to dissolve the | 
General Assembly at the King’s command, dis-} 
regarding the charge of treason and proceeding | 
quietly with the business in hand. ‘That,’ says 
Sheriff Orr, ‘was one of the great moments of} 
history. “The moment at which Henderson’ 
refused to dissolve the Assembly at the demand of 
the king’s Commissary,” says Leopold von Ranke, 
‘however widely the circumstances may differ in 
other respects, may well be compared with the 
first steps by which a century and a half later the; 
newly-created French National Assembly for the 
first time withstood the commands of its king.” 
And it was a supremely testing moment for 
Henderson. The eyes of the great assemblage | 
were fixed upon him as he confronted the repre- 
sentative of royal power, knowing well what his) 
refusal might cost. There he stood, a man not 
imposing in outward appearance, his stature unde 
middle height, his countenance pensive and care-: 
worn; dignified, courteous, courageous. And 
there he stands in history, with the eyes upon, 
him of all men who love liberty, honouring him 
for the blow he struck in its cause, and recognizing 

{ 


that in this man there is something of heroic: 
strain.’ 

On an earlier page Sheriff Orr describes the, 
part Henderson had in the framing of the National 
Covenant, and uses language as fervent and as 
true. Towards the end of the book he says: 
‘The National Covenant, for which he was so. 
largely responsible, showed the true instinct of. 
leadership in a great crisis. It was in a line with 
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religious traditions of Scotland, and combined 
appeal to religious and political motive which 
red Scotland as one man. The movement was 
from first to last with remarkable skill, and it 
its permanent stamp: on the religion and 
tics of Scotland. The triumph of 1689 was 
_a long way off, but it anticipated that day and 
pared the way for it.’ 
ut of the Solemn League and Covenant he has 
ifferent opinion. He looks upon it as an error 
statesmanship. ‘It was entered into under 
ous misapprehension as to the state of feeling 
| Opinion in England, and it was enforced in a 
‘ that wrecked any prospect of success it ever 
i? 


PIAS S Of Lkisa HISTORY. 


vhat we are most in need of at this time of 
ress is simply more Christianity—a more faith- 
and practical following of Christ. That saved 
-ope once; that will save Europe again. Listen 
-his testimony of an unprejudiced witness. Mr. 
in MacNeillis Professor of Ancient Irish History 
the National University of Ireland. He has 
tten a History of Ireland to the end of the 
rman Conquest. He calls the book, modestly, 


ases of Irish History (Dublin: Gill & Son; 
. 6d. net), but it is truly a history; no essential 
F or incident is omitted, and all is set down in 
fer. More than that, it is an 


independent 
tory, the well-considered product of a historian 
9 at once reveres tradition and refuses to be 
nnd by it. Still more it is a courageous history, 
work of a historian who is not afraid to 
ng out of his treasures of research some things 
it are very new as well as some that are very 


Well, this is his encouragement in the present 
tress. ‘The condition of Europe at this time, 
| first half of the fifth century, is terrible to con- 
hplate, and many must have thought that the 
ent civilization was at an end. The Roman 
ions had abandoned Britain a prey to the Picts, 
{ Scots, and the north-western Germans. Gaul 
| Spain were in the hands of the Franks, 
+gundians, Visigoths, Alans, Suevi, and Vandals. 
nseric, king of the Vandals, had overrun the 
wlent Roman province of Africa, which never 
wards recovered its ancient prosperity, and 
greatest intellect of the time, St. Augustine, 


passed away in his episcopal city while the Vandals 
were besieging it. Rome itself was twice captured 
and sacked, first by the Goths and afterwards by 
the Vandals. Attila, the Scourge of God, led 
immense armies from one end of Europe to the 
other, and boasted that where his horse had 
trodden the grass grew no more. St. Patrick, in 
his Confession, relates that after his escape from 
captivity in Ireland he and his companions travelled 
for thirty days on the Continent through an un- 
peopled wilderness. It seems a miracle that hope 
and courage could have survived in any mind. 
Yet the spirit of peace and gentleness and mercy 
was stronger than all the violence and bloodthirst 
of all the nations. Some have complained that 
St. Patrick, in his simple narrative, tells little but 
his own heart, but his Confession is one of the 
great documents of history, and explains to us 
better than all the historians how barbarism was 
tamed and civilization saved. Imagine a young 
lad of tender years, son of a Roman citizen, torn 
away by fierce raiders from his parents and people, 
no doubt amid scenes of bloodshed and ruin, and 
sold into slavery among strangers; kept for years, 
the despised chattel of a petty chieftain, herding 
flocks in a bleak land of bog and forest. Think 
that the ruling sentiment that grew out of this 
pitiful experience was one of boundless love and 
devotion towards the people that had done him 
such terrible wrongs, so that when he had regained 
his freedom by flight, in nightly visions he heard 
their voices calling him back to them and freely 
and eagerly made up his mind to spend himself 
altogether in their service. It was this spirit that 
subdued the ferocity of fierce plundering rulers 
and warlike peoples. The Irish ceased from that 
time to be a predatory nation. Two centuries 
later, the king of ‘the Northumbrian Angles invaded 
and devastated a part of eastern Ireland. His 
own subject, the Venerable Bede, denounces this 
violence done to “a harmless people who have 
never injured the English,” and finds a just retri- 
bution in the misfortunes that afterwards befel the 
king and the Northumbrian power.’ 

Of the things in Professor MacNeill’s book 
which will provoke discussion (but not dissension, 
since the Scots belonged then to Ireland) is his 
explanation of the name of the Scots. ‘ Whitley 
Stokes took the name Scottus to be cognate with 
certain Slavonic and Germanic words and to mean 
“master” or “possessor.” But why should a 
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people who until the fourth century were named 
Iverni or Hiberni acquire in the fourth century 
a new name meaning “masters” or ‘‘ possessors ” ? 
It is not in the quality of possessors that they 
appear in the records of the time, but rather in the 
quality of dispossessors. Raiding, fighting, wander- 
ing, wasting, these are the occupations of the Scots 
in that age; and if they acquired a new name, it is 
to these occupations that we might expect the new 
name to have reference. The verb scothaim or 
scaithim has a group of meanings all signifying a 
rapid cutting or striking movement. Dictionaries 
give the meanings, “I lop, prune, cut off, strip, 
destroy, disperse, scutch [flax], beat a sheaf of 
corn to make it shed its grain.” Scothbhualadh 
means a light threshing; scotthnedn, a sieve for 
winnowing grain. Scotts, then, in this view, was 
originally a common noun meaning a raider or 
reaver, a depredator who worked by rapid incur- 
sions and retirements.’ 


THE DRAGON, 


We are singularly slow to admit the existence of 
a myth in the Bible. We feel as if it were the 
same as admitting alie. Yet the myth may convey 
the truth more surely than the most exact scientific 
description. We need not really be offended 
therefore when we read in Professor G. Elliot 
Smith’s book, Zhe Evolution of the Dragon (Long- 
mans; tos. 6d. net), that in Rev 20%, ‘And he 
laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is 
the devil,’ we have the most fully developed form 
of one of the most widespread and instructive 
myths in the world. 

But, in spite of the title, the book is occupied 
only in portions with the dragon myth. Its 
contents are miscellaneous, as the author acknow- 
ledges. They are no doubt bound together more 
or less firmly by one thought, the thought of water 
as the great fertilizer. But we come upon ever so 
many interesting and detachable things in our very 
pleasant journey through it. 

The pouring of libations (‘ drink-offerings’ is the 
name we are familiar with) arose from the desire to 
vivify the dry and shrivelled Egyptian corpse. 
This is Mr. A. M. Blackman’s discovery, and it is 
accepted by Professor Elliot Smith. 

Again it is Mr. Blackman’s discovery that the 
offering of incense was originally resorted to for 
the purpose of restoring to the mummy the odour 


of the living body. It was part of the ceremony 
used to make the dead live again. 

Once more: Professor Elliot Smith believes 
that Egypt is the source of the culture of the world, 
not Babylonia, and that the Egyptian culture 
travelled as far as China and became the parent of 
such civilization as that country attained to. 

Last of all: ‘It is hardly necessary to insist 
upon the vast influence upon the history of civil 
ization which this arbitrary value of gold has been 
responsible for exerting. For more than fifty 
centuries men have been searching for the precious’ 
metal, and have been spreading abroad throughout) 
the world the elements of our civilization. It hag 
been not only the chief factor in bringing about 
the contact of peoples and incidentally in building 
up our Culture, but it has been the cause, direct 
or indirectly, of most of the warfare which he 
afflicted mankind. Yet these mighty forces were 
let loose upon the world as the result of the cir 
cumstance that early searchers for an elixir of life} 
used the valueless metal to make imitations ol| 
their shell amulets !’ 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


If the man who with amusing French affectati or 
signed his name ‘Federic’ was all that he i 
described in Zhe Life of Frederick the Great by 
Mr. Norwood Young (Constable; 21s. net), ane 
no more, then surely the title ‘great’ has never i 
the history of the world been bestowed upon oni 
who was dess worthy of it. Throughout the long 
persecution which he suffered at the hands of hi 
father he bore himself contemptibly ; yet how con} 
temptible he could be in all the experiences 0} 
life was revealed when he came to the thrones 
His treatment of his gentle wife is dismissed in i 
few scathing sentences. More is said of the meat 
tricks to which he resorted in order to deceive thi} 
diplomatists with whom he had to do, and thy 
incredible treachery of which he was capable ii} 
his relations with other Powers. Lord Hyndford} 
the British ambassador in Berlin, reports on gf} 
Jan. 1742: ‘Upon all occasions he declares h 
disregard of treaties and guarantees, and t 
opinion that no faith or ties should bind a Prine) 
any longer, when he is in a condition to bre 
them to his advantage.’ On the r7th Ma 
Hyndford writes: ‘What dependence is to be hai} 
upon a Prince who has neither truth, honour, n¢ 
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ligion? Who looks upon treaties as upon matri- 
ony, to bind fools, and who turns into ridicule 
e most sacred things?’ 

That is the man and the manner which the 
ouse of Hohenzollern in our own day took as 
odel of public spirit. He threw over the claims 
“morality as easily and as effectually as he had 
smissed the demands of religion. To Jordan, 
e son of a French refugee, he wrote (in 1742): 
it will not be you who will condemn me, but 
sose stoics whose dry temperament and hot brain 
cline them to rigid morality. I reply to them 
at they will do well to follow their maxims, but 
vat the field of romance is more adapted to such 
vere practice than the continent which we in- 
2bit, and that, after all, a private person has quite 
‘ner reasons for being honest to those of a 
prereign. In the case of a private person, there 
ing in question save the interest of an 
dividual; he must always sacrifice it for the good 
society. Thus the strict observation of moral 
wis in him a duty, the rule being, ‘“‘It is better 
at one man should suffer than that a whole 
tion should perish.” In the case of a sovereign, 
ie interest of a great nation is in his care, it is his 
hty to forward it; to succeed he must sacrifice 
imself, all the more his engagements, when they 
bgin to become contrary to the welfare of his 
rople.’ 

1No wonder Mr. Young says that at the begin- 
I g of the Seven Years’ War ‘his threatening 
meanour, insulting hypocrisy and treacherous 
tempts to create quarrels, left him outside the 
le of decent society.’ 

It is an unsavoury story. Ought it to be read 
| these days? We would seek peace and ensue 
; this story moves to utter enmity. Note, how- 
ler, one interesting quotation from Frederick’s 
listoire de mon Temps (left out of the official 
uvres): ‘You have only to take in the handa 
ographical map to be convinced that the natural 
paadary of this monarchy [France] seems to 
ytend to the Rhine, whose course seems to be 
med expressly to separate France from Germany, 
| mark their limits, and set a bound to their 
mination.’ 


THE ADVENTURER. 


Dr. John Kelman, in his Yale Lectures, has 
jen telling us that the preacher may find sermons 


in modern novels. That is encouraging to those 
who have not made much of it that way but have 
bravely persevered and still get through so many 
in the week. Notwithstanding Dr. Kelman, we 
would recommend the lives of adventurers. It is 
not that they are more truthful. For we have 
usually to depend upon their own ‘Memoirs.’ 
And in any case, as Pilate said, What is truth? 
It is because they are more entertaining. You see 
the man or woman, not as some one else feigned 
or fashioned them, but as they fashioned or feigned 
themselves. You have the adventure and the 
psychology all in one—and as in the case of that 
book of adventure written by Mr. Ralph Nevill 
and called Echoes Old and New (Chatto & Windus ; 
12s. 6d. net), you are really found face to face with 
a type. 

It is the type that follows pleasure, the pleasure 
of the moment. It is said of Job that he feared 
God and eschewed evil. The adventurer fears 
God also, but eschews unpleasantness. ‘That is 
to him the only evil in the world. He fears God, 
in his way. Casanova—the most entertaining of 
the adventurers in Mr. Nevill’s book—‘thanked 
God, “Cause of all cause,” and congratulated 
himself’ on the life he had lived, which (on the 
credit of his own ‘Memoirs’) was a life of de- 
bauchery and deception. His last words were: 
‘I have lived as a philosopher and die as a 
Christian.’ 

Mr. Nevill has much interest in the adventurer. 
Casanova never married. ‘If, however, he never 
had a wife, he more than made up for it by being 
never without one or more mistresses. The number 
of these ladies as detailed by himself, probably 
with truth, for research has proved the famous 
Memoirs to be astoundingly accurate, was very 
great.’ Whereupon the author says: ‘ Marriage 
and celibacy have both their drawbacks. Those 
of the latter state, however, are not without a 
remedy, which Casanova thoroughly realized.’ 
Mr. Nevill’s special aversion is the Empress 
Maria Theresa, ‘whose fierce hatred of illicit 
love much resembled that of some of our modern 
Puritans.’ 

The other adventurers in the book are Henri de 
Lorraine, Cyrano, Gorani, Thomas Dermody, and 
La Paiva. There is some pleasant reading in the 
latter part of the book describing ‘Some Aspects 
of Social England.’, 
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OUR MYSTICAL POETS. 


Mr. Percy H. Osmond isa student of mysticism. 
He has discovered a gap in the literature of that 
subject. And he has filled it worthily by his book 
on Zhe Mystical Poets of the English Church 
(SP-C. Ke; 128, 6d, net): 

He has quoted freely and commented fairly, 
and for both we thank him. Not cleverness but 
clearness is the great desire of our hearts when we 
read books about the mystics. That desire is as 
nearly satisfied in Mr. Osmond’s book as in any 
work of the kind in English. And do not run 
away with the idea that clearness means shallow- 
ness. Mr. Osmond knows his subject very well. 
He quotes poems some of us have never read— 
poems that are worth our reading. He gives us 
not only his own criticism of the English poet 
mystics, but he gives us also a good opportunity of 
knowing their poetry and their mysticism for our- 
selves. 

His judgment is good. Once only have. we 
found him at fault. He has not yet discovered 
William Blake. How will he be forgiven for this: 
‘There is, no doubt, a good deal of affectation in 
the admiration so loudly voiced to-day both for 
Blake’s drawings and for his verse. It is a little 
annoying to find people wasting time in the 
elucidation of his mystifying myths, taking his 
vagaries so seriously, and mistaking the ridiculous 
for the sublime’? 


‘I have often gone into churchyards, and even, 
when possible, vaults and charnel-houses, to try 
and hear the truth from the lips of spirits, to force 
the paraphernalia of death to unfold their secret: 
I have tried, oh, so earnestly tried, in utter faith 
to make the dead hear me, feel for me, comfort 
me. But the dead are deaf, or else too happy to 
listen. Don’t think me mad: I am only human. 
You see, I 4vow that there is a truth somewhere: 
I will not accept it as a creed of churches or philo- 
sophies. I will find it for myself out of myself: I 
believe in love as the key to unlock the spheres. 
Meanwhile, I must live a lonely life: life of art 
and patience: life of sympathy and self-reliance: 
but, above all, a life of unseen relations, of spiritual 
(call them chimerical) visions and intuition. I 
would not waste my strength in solving questions 
of my own propounding, but the wind, the air, 
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dreams, all bring me questions and keep on wait- 
ing for answers.’ 

These are the words of a youth of seventeen, 
at the moment a scholar at Winchester College, 
A volume of Some Winchester Letters of Lionel 
Johnson has been published (Allen & Unwin; 
7s. 6d. net). Two wonders are in it—the maturity} 
of the lad’s mind and the uncertainty of his faith, 
He says: ‘I could be a Baptist, a Romanist, an 
Anglican, a Mormon, with almost equal faith.) 
He did at last become a Romanist. It is one of 
the most perplexing and yet most characteristic) 
signs of our time—this volume of letters. We are 
giving young men a hearing such as they never 
were given before—and to what purpose? ‘I live,” 
says Johnson, ‘in the age of the ‘“‘ Welt-Schmertz.” 
I do no wrong; am I therefore ever happy? truey} 
my sorrows never come from consciousness of 
wrong; but from the vague shadow of unrest# 
thrown over life by passing things; “a death, a) 
chorus ending.”’ 


In the autumn of 1916 five citizens of Sheffield, 

‘ desirous of a revolutionary construction of Society,’ 
began an investigation into the present state Oo! 
society in their city. They gathered other helpers 
round them. By the spring of 1919 they weré 
ready to issue their first volume of materials. I 
is the first of three—the first to be issued, but the 
second in order of logic. The first in that ordet 
will be called ‘The Education of the Workers” 
this volume is called The Equipment of the Worker: 
(Allen & Unwin; 6s. net); the third will be called 
‘The Environment of the Workers.’ i 
Visitors waited on the manual labourers through: 
out the city and asked them questions. The ques=} 
tions were alwaysthe same. They were divided inte 
sections. The sections were headed thus: Ade 
quacy for Home-life, Adequacy for Wage-earning| 
2a 


Work, Adequacy for Local Citizenship, Adequacy, 


for National Citizenship, Adequacy for Trade Union| 


Membership, Adequacy for Co-operative Membeif 
ship, Adequacy for the Right Use of Leisure, | 
Love of Beauty, Love of Truth, Love of Goodnessu 
Under each of these headings there were questions 
again all alike. And in this volume we have the! 
answers given to these questions by the manual 
workers together with the comments of the visitors. 

The workers are divided into three classes—the 
well-equipped, the inadequately equipped, and the 
mal-equipped. Look at the answers of one of th 
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All interested in. the inquiry on ‘The 
Army and Religion,’ should read— 3 
ER TO THE CHURCH. An attempt at frie 
ation, by W. P. Younc, M.A, MC., D C.M. With an 


oduction by Prof, D. 8. ’CaTRNS, D. D. Crown 8yvo, cloth 
rds, 38. 6d. net 


|| DISTINCTIVE BOOKS FOR 


dc of singular originality and power, which ought at once to bate 
pont rank among the few books of moment which have appeared 
:ligion of the men at the Front.’—D. 8. Carrns. 


Young has every right to attempt to interpret the men’s 
eo the Chureh—a book that it is well to have written.’ 

Times Literary Supplement. 
ND THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 
the Most Rev. Caarues F. D Arcy, D.D., Archbishop of 
tin 5 Miss lity DovuGatt, Author of “Pro Christo et 
Zesia’ ; the Rey, Bote as STREETER, M.A., D.D. Crown 
+ 48. 6d, net. 
tional value.’ eWespnineies Gazette. 


no issue and dodges no awkward questions. For a really per- 
il, we know of nothing more convincing.’—Christian World. 


IT AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD. By 
essor S. H.-HvuoKg, Jesus College, Oxford, and Victoria 
ege, Tor nto. Boards, 4s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

of thought and matter than perhaps any modern book of its 


4 to us..—Chureh family Newspaper. 


SREW PROPHET FOR THE LEAGUE OF 
‘TIONS. Being*a brief study -f the Bo k of Joush. 
he Rev. C H. 8. MaTTHEWS, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s in 
cet, Is. 6d. net, 


Isa: SLAVE OR FREE? by J. H. Harris, 
etary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro:ection 
ety. With a Preface by Sir SyDNEY OLIvinrR, formerly 
ernér of J amaica. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 

[Just Out. 
vith the people and the products of Africa, the problems of land, 
acial contact and education, and Africa under the League of 
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(DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS. An Engiish 
ion of “Our Father,’ by AuGust CikSZKOWSKI, the Polish 
josopher Politician, Economist, and Social Reformer ; pre- 
d with the permission of the Author's son avd Executor, 
| ILLIAM JOHN Kose, M.A.(Oxon.). sometime Lecturer in 
ley College, University of Manitoba, Cloth boards, 
6d. net. S 


fTOALISM AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
tthe Rev. EH, W. BaRNES, Sc.D.. F.R.S., Master of the 
ple and Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


' ESUS OF POETS AND PROPHETS. By 
HARD Roperts. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 

is : Vision and Revelation ; A Cones Survey ; The Poet of the 
ig—Dante ; The Poet as Reformer—Shelley ; Lhe Poet as Rebel 


\The Poet as Philosopher—Browning ; The Poet as Seeker— 
|; The Poet as Mystic—Francis Thompson; The Prophet of 


bness—Savonarola ; The Prophet of Humanity —Mazzini; The 
)f Service—Ruskin ; The Universal Jesus, 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS IN THE TEACH- 
PROFESSION. By Miss Aacyms S. Pau, late 
Mistress of Clapham High School. Boards, 3s. net. 


‘es such as these, at once sincere and sympathetic, as well as 
sponsive to the problems of modern life and thought, deserve 
ading’.’—Times Educational Supplement. 


The latest Fosdick Book. 


ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY. By Dr, 
}. FospIoK. 358. net. 

ites on living issues and never misses the mark.’ 

Expository Times. 
CALLING OF THE CHURCH. By Hucs 
IN, M.A. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. net. 
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THINKERS AND WORKERS 


ISSUED BY THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIET 


THosE who desire to keep abreast of new truth 
and study its impact on mankind will be inter- 
ested in the new Book List of the L.M.S. 
Below are some of the striking books included :-—" 


The Riddle of Nearer Asia. 
By Bastu Maruews, M.A. 


‘Providing the student who wishes to understand the 
conditions of missionary work in Western Asia with 
essential facts and illuminating views, stated in the 
clearest and briefest way. Seldom do we find so much 
matter brought together in.so small a compass.’ 

VISCOUNT BRYCE, 


Social Problems and the East. 


By Franx Lenwoopv, M.A. A thought- 
provoking book on the industrial aspect of 
the modern missionary enterprise. 


SIR ARTHUR HIRTZEt, K.C.B., Assist. Under-Secretary 
for India, says: ‘Addressed primarily to ~‘‘socia! 
workers, and aiming at showing them that ib is pre- 
cisely their work that the missionary is doing, it should 
appeal to all w o are kindled by the idea of service, 
whatever the form of service in which their own inter- 
ests lie.’ 


The Missionary Obligation. 


In the Light of the Changes in Modern 
Thought. By Rev. A. E. Garvin, M.A., 
D.D. Asearching discussion of the changes 
of modern thought as they affect the Bible, 
the Gospel, and also other Religions. 


Fellowship in Thought and Prayer. 
By Basit. Maruuws, M.A., and Harry 
BissekerR, MeA. 

‘Fellowship is the dynamic fact. The secret'of God’s , 
victory am ng men has been discovered—it is a state- 


ment of actual fact, and ey ery one should know it.’ 
Methodist Limes. 


The Creat Embassy. 10 


By CuruBert McEvoy, M.A. Studies in 
the Growth of Christianity. Dealing-with 
the Witness of Past Results and Present 
Needs. 


Essays on Vocation. 3 6 
Edited by Basin Marunws, M.A. 


VISCOUNT BRYCE says of the first of these essays: ‘ ‘In 
the Human Scene” Basil Mathews brings together in 
very effective form the point on which human history 
is converging, in a more vivid and concentrated way 
than I have yet seen.’ 


Pastels from the Pacific. 7 6 
By Frank Lunwoop, M.A. A fascinat- 
ing study. of the South Seas from a ; 


Missionary point of view. : is 


The Concise Guide to the Cloth 4 0 4 
3 


1920 S.§. Lessons, Paper 3 0. 
By Ernest H. Hayus. Modern Methods 
of Education combined with Modern Bivle ns 
Teaching, including Missionary Lessons. is 


Write for Book List, and address Orders, to ee 


Publications Manager, London Missionary Society, 
16 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. , 


; es: isa straight advertisement. It offers 
: to send you free and carriage paid to 
examine for over a week, on approval, the 
complete * PULPIT COMMENTARY’ ; but while 
; _ you are absolutely at liberty to return the 
~ whole, we naturally hope you will so realise 
/ their unrivalled value as an aid to preaching 
that you will keep them. y 


The ‘Punprr Commentary’ is in 51 vol- 
ea ‘umes, and Exposition, Historical and Critical 
“Notes. thousands of outlines are given. Every 
book in the Bible is covered in a a way as 
to be of help to every religious worker. 


HERE IS OUR OFFER 


We will send the whole Set, or a selection 
of Old and New Testament, or any Books 
of the Bible you name, to you on approval ° 
for eight days without charge, and on our 
own ly: 


| FREE EXAMINATION PERMIT. (FULL SET) 


Mzssrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, H.C, 4 


and index volume) of the § PULPIT COMMEN= 
TARY’ in cloth binding, to examiné and use for 
aw period of eight days, entirely at your risk and 
carriage ; you will pay carriage both ways. If 
at the end of the eight days I decide to keep the 


will pay 10/= per month thereafter until, by a 
final payment of 6/=5 the total preference price of 

£16 16/= is paid. TJ reserve to myself the right 

to retwrn the books at any time within the eight 
days appr oval PUG: 
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The Literary Marvell 


: Morgan & & Scott, ae ro 


D.Litt. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘An examination of the force that lies behind the effo 
women in their present-day occupations. The author is as 
for the future of women under the new order of thing: 
women, newly enfranchised, will remember it is a power 
to them to further the Kingdom of Righteousness on eartl 
it is in Heaven, the answer as to how they will use their por 
is at hand.'—Lapy FRANCES BALFOUR. ‘ : 
‘A wonderful story beautifully told... of surp 
interest and will become a classic” pees eee 
fascinating. —The Christian, 


The Strategy sf Life 


A Book for Boys and Young Men. — 

By ARTHUR PORRITT. 
' With an Introduction by Dr. 33 H. JOE 
4s. 6d. net. Re 
‘ Here we have the essentials which lie behind all Soe: 
construction.—Dr, JOWETT. 
‘It is better than gold... its ideals are 5 the trues 
highest . . . it will help to get the best things understood 
Dr. JOHN CLIF 
‘A valuable gift to put in the hands of boys.’-—Dr. Ho 
‘ Heartily recommended . the author is evidently 
of vast reading and extraordinary memory.’ —British Weeki 
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A Difficulty Removed 


The Gospels harmonise with each other. 
A Study. By Lt.-Col. G. MACKINLAY, | 
Gives a satisfactory historic harmony deduced 
all the Gospels, dependent on the fact that 
Gospel of St, Luke contains three parallel nar 
tives. Paper covers, 6d. net. 3 


Also . 


of St. Luke 


A Study. Indicates the elaborate system of inte 
dependent triplications in St. Luke’s two b 
Paper covers, 4d. net. 

THE Two BOOKLETS, Post FREE, 11d. 
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ll-equipped, together with the impressions of the 
itor, 

‘Aged 36; housewife and tailoress; lives at 
me with husband and eight children, and does 
r needlework there. 

‘Adequacy for Home-life. She likes her home 
ecause all her interests are centred on it; 
cause she has devoted all her energies to build- 
-it up.” She is an “excellent” mother and a 


revoted” wife. The condition of her home | 


ecidedly” reflects credit upon her. She and 
: husband often talk about the children. She 
nts to keep them at school as long as possible. 

“Adequacy for Wage-earning Work. She is 
ysically fit “though suffering loss of vitality 


m years of overwork.” ‘Is terribly weary of 
> endless stitching.” ‘Wishes she could do 
“re housework instead.” She is “terribly 


cular,” “‘marvellously industrious,” and quite 
cient, but “too tired for initiative.” She is a 
od worker, because “she has practised self- 
‘cipline all her life—has gained philosophy—has 
very affectionate nature which prompts her to 
tk for others. She works sometimes from 6 a.m. 
en it is light, after she has set her husband off 
work, often until dusk, stitching at button-holes ; 
er which she often completes the family wash- 


; or does the baking, after putting the children | 


bed. She lays down her work to prepare 
iner, etc.” 
‘Love of Goodness [omitting all else]. Her 
ibition is “‘to see her children do well and grow 
clean and happy.” Her greatest pleasure 
mes from “the chatter of the children.” She 
nks “woman was made to be the helpmeet of 
‘n—her ow man.” 
‘Says the churches are “good places for those 
o have time to attend them.” ‘Thinks Jesus 
rist loves little children, and that they should 
e him. Can’t feel he is a real person to grown- 
s.” “Thinks God is just, is above all, hears 
iyer, knows what we doand say.” ‘“‘ Her religion 
chat ‘we must try to be good, and especially to 
kind to others.’” She knows practically nothing 
out the Bible, e.g., she could not name any of 
> disciples. 
‘She submits herself to the Divine Will. There 
some joy in her faith which makes her look 
ward hopefully. She is confident of the justice 
the Almighty, and does not resent the hardness 
her life in the slightest ; she never makes com- 
8 


parisons between the hardness of her lot and the 
good times other people get ; she says some people’s 
lives have to be hard. She truly believes that 
‘God’s in His Heaven, All’s right with the world.’ 
She says: “Just say a tiny prayer and get on with 
your work.” She never grumbles. She was nearly 
heart-broken when she thought she was going to 
lose her husband through an accident, said they 
had never been parted, but without a word she 
got more work (charring) so that the children 
should not suffer and so that her husband might 
have luxuries. She never talks about anything 
she does, and never thinks herself at all wonderful.’ 


In the controversy between heredity and en- 
vironment Dr. C. Lloyd Morgan takes no side. 
He is seriously impressed with the low condition 
of vitality and mentality in our great cities. In 
Eugenics and Environment (Bale & Danielsson ; 
2s. net) he urges that we must eliminate undesir- 
ables by encouraging the early marriage of the 
strong and discouraging that of the weak. But 
he will have us give still more attention to the 
social environment. 


A brief biography of Charles Annandale, M.A.., 
ZIL.D., has been written by Hamish Hendry 
(Blackie; 5s. net). Blackie’s Zmpertal Dictionary 
was in its day a marvel—however familiar and 
commonplace it may seem to be now in the pres- 
ence of the Oxford English Dictionary and other 
mighty works. But the /wperial was only one of 
the great deeds which Dr. Annandale accom- 
plished. We have always reckoned Blackie’s 
Modern Cyclopedia, in its completeness and practi- 
cal brevity, as useful a book as any in our library 
and have it always at our elbow. 


Professor John Oman: has revised his book 
Grace and Personality for a second edition (Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press ; 7s. 6d. net). It 
says something for the perseverance of the saints 
that he has had the opportunity. For he is one 
of the most difficult authors of our day. Great 
thoughts come to him and in their due theological 
order, but he cannot give them expression. The 
chief if not the sole purpose of the changes which 
he has made on the book for this edition is in 
the way of clearing up its obscurities. For he has 
been well told about them. The new chapter 
which he has written, and which he calls ‘ Irresist- 
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ible Grace,’ is written for the same purpose. 
there is some result. But still the book demands 
the utmost attention. Only—and that is all we 
need to say—it is worth it. 


A volume entitled dx Euguiry concerning the 
Principles of Natural Knowledge has been pub- 
lished in Cambridge at the University Press (12s. 
6d. net). The author is A. N. Whitehead, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College and Professor 
of Applied Mathematics in the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology. 

Dr. Whitehead describes his purpose: ‘The 
fundamental assumption to be elaborated in the 
course of this enquiry is that the ultimate facts of 
nature, in terms of which all physical and _bio- 
logical explanation must be expressed, are events 
connected by their spatio-temporal relations, and 
that these relations are in the main reducible to 
the property of events that they can contain (or 
extend over) other events which are parts of them. 
In other words, in the place of emphasizing space 
and time in their capacity of disconnecting, we 
shall build up an account of their complex 
essences as derivative from the ultimate ways in 
which those things, ultimate in science, are inter- 
connected.’ More briefly (and near the end of a 
difficult discussion) he says: The aim of this 
work is to ‘illustrate the principles of natural know- 
ledge by an examination of the data and experi- 
ential laws fundamental for physical science.’ 

The difficulty of the discussion is undoubtedly 
increased by the singularity of the author’s style. 
He has, for example, a peculiar use of the word 
‘namely.’ There is an instance in the words with 
which the volume ends and which we shall quote. 


are non-uniform objects and as such exhibit a 
rhythm ; although, as known to us, it is a rhythm 
of excessive simplicity. Living bodies exhibit 


rhythm of the greatest subtlety within our appre- | 


hension. Solar systems and star clusters exhibit 
rhythm of a simplicity analogous to that of mole- 
cules. It is impossible not to suspect that the 
gain in apparent complexity at the stage of our 
own rhythm-bearing events is due rather to our 
angle of vision than to any inherent fact of 
nature.’ Then he adds: ‘So far as direct observa- 
tion is concerned all that we know of the essential 
relations of life in nature is stated in two short 
poetic phrases. The obvious aspect by Tennyson, 


And | 


of the Family of God, as established and knit 
| together in Christ, takes the place of the Kingdom.’ 
| Again: ‘Here we touch the very foundation of 


_ love and grace of Christ, of which he became cons 


_ being. 
He is speaking of rhythms, and says: ‘ Molecules | 


“Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, 
dying.” 
Namely, Bergson’s élan vital and its relapse into 
matter. And Wordsworth with more depth, 


““The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.”’ 


To Messrs. Duckworth’s series of ‘Studies in 
Theology’ a volume has been added on The 
Theology of the Episties, written by Professor H, 
A. A. Kennedy, D.D., D.Sc. (5s. net). Professol 
Moffatt contributed a volume to the same series 
on The Theology of the Gospels. The two books 
go well together, by their contrast not less than 
by their agreement. It is incidentally interesting to 
notice that Dr. Kennedy uses Dr. Moffatt’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament freely. He agrees 
with Dr. Moffatt in translating 2 Co 4%, ‘It was 
God, who said, Light shall shine out of darkness, 
that shone in my heart,’ though the Greek word is 
our. Both take the reference to be to the 
apostle’s conversion. 

The book is of the most exact scholarship and 
the most exalted loyalty. On every other page 
one finds refreshing thought or incisive interpreta= 
tion. Thus: ‘We are not unduly pressing the 
data when we assert that for Paul the conception 


Paul’s religious experience. The appeal of the 
scious at his conversion, penetrated to his inmost 
It set in motion all the activities of his 
soul. And this response, which carried his whole 
nature with it, he calls Faith.’ 1 


Way of Healing (Heffer) is ‘a little book for 
those who know suffering,’ gathered from writers 
ancient and modern, prose and poetical, b 
Estelle Blyth. Our first glance was unlucky. I 
was part of a poem by Christina Rosetti (s 
spelt) misquoted. It is the only misquotation or 
misspelling we can discover. 


4 
F 
’ 


In Every Church a Brotherhood (Hodder 
Stoughton ; 2s. net), Mr. William Ward tells th 
story of the revivifying of the Brotherhood Mov 
ment in Canada. He does more. He insists or 
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ery Church being (not having) a Brotherhood. 
iat is the significance of the book. 


The Opinions of k. H. Brown, edited by his 
ianuensis, P. Addison Devis (Hodder & 
oughton ; 6s. net), have been read already by 
ose who read the Methodist Recorder, and it is 
ey first of all who will buy the book. For 
H. Brown has a clear mind and an obedient 
n. He is a critic, a critic of religious people, 
da sharp critic, and just for that reason he is to 
read again and yet again. 

There is, for example, that chapter on ‘ Per- 
venture.’ The story comes from Prebendary 
yd. ‘A poor woman was dying in peace 
cause she had never uttered the unpardonable 
‘ed. With great difficulty it was ascertained 
st this word of taboo and perdition was the 
smless word “peradventure.” She had read in 
* Bible, and laid deeply to heart, “If I say, 
radventure the darkness shall cover me,” but 
2 had never said it, and her conscience was at 
st.’ 

The moral? It is well worked out by R. H. 
own and well driven home. 


Mr. W. Scott Palmer believes that there is no 
sential antagonism between Science and Religion. 
ore than that, he believes that religion ought to 
clude both Science and Philosophy, otherwise it 
not religion at its highest and best. His lively 
ok, Where Science and Religion Meet (Hodder & 
oughton ; 6s. net), has many acute and suggestive 
narks in it for the instruction of the preacher, 
t its greatness lies in the argument (which never 
ters or grows stale as it pursues its way through 
> book), that the theologian who is not also a 
entist and philosopher knows only half his 
siness. 

It is not a book of problems, but some of the 
yst perplexing of our problems are discussed in 


The problem illustrated by the fall of the | 


wer in Siloam on ‘those eighteen’ for example. 
1e solution is that the tower was badly built and 
> eighteen suffered for the sin of the builders 
cause of the solidarity of mankind—a solidarity 
‘ich brings evil as well as good. 


Mrs. E. $. Watson (Deas Cromarty) was engaged | 


a Life of Christ when she died. Her husband, 


> Rev. R. A. Watson, D.D., has edited and | 


| 


issued that portion which had been written. The 
title is Zhe Heir of All Things (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 5s. net). 

It ends with the Temptation in the Wilderness, 
or ‘the Confutation of Diabolus,’ as the author 
calls it. For she is never content to repeat others’ 
phrases of reproduce others’ ideas. If she finds 
herself a Roman rather than a Presbyterian in 
holding that the ‘brethren’ of our Lord were His 
cousins, the sons and daughters of another Mary, 


| the sister of the Virgin, and of Cleophas (called 


_ also Alphaeus), a younger brother of Joseph, she 
is not disturbed. She is not disturbed by a 


greater heresy than that, though this time her 
husband is troubled a little. For he acknowledges 
that the chapter on ‘The World Unredeemed’ is, 
‘from the point of view of current academic culture, 


| somewhat heterodox.’ 


The War and Preaching is the title which Dr. 
John Kelman has given to the forty-fifth series 
of the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). The title does 
not cover the whole course. There are references 
to the war here and there, but really only two of 
the lectures deal directly with it. The book has a 
wider range of subject. It takes account of the 
Message, the Men, the Method, and the Messenger ; 
and (to continue the alliteration) the Messenger is 
spoken of as a Politician, a Priest, and a Prophet. 
By the ‘Men’ is meant those to whom the Message 
comes. They are in this course of lectures the 
soldiers who went into the war. To them (for 
they were ordinary men) the preaching of the 
future has to be directed. ‘It is our part to infer- 
pret the Kingdom of God both: to soldiers and to 
civilians, and to do what we can to ensure that the 
reborn world of to-morrow shall be a world of 


| righteousness and love, and not a world of hatred 
and of blood. The soldier who has discovered 


Calvary has also discovered the resurrection, if you 
will so interpret to him his just aspirations. If he 
rise with Christ, he will seek those things that are 
above. In the ruined and roofless church of 
Dickebusch, all the inscriptions on the walls are 
shot away except one. It is a little plaster circlet, 
remaining intact above the shattered altar, and it 
reads, “Justaurare omnia in Christo.” That is 
for an allegory of the war, if we have grace given 
us to make it so.’ 

This volume is an exposition of that form of 


/ 
/ 
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preaching which has. made the name of John 
Kelman a household word on both sides of the 
Atlantic. What are the things necessary to the 
making of a good sermon?—plenty of material, 
careful construction, a feeling for style, and the 
vision. Yes, one more—imagination, pee divine 
and human. 


The latest addition to the Harvard Theological 
Studies is the text of seven unpublished homilies 
of Macarius, edited, with an Introduction, by G. L. 
Marriott, M.A., B.D., Lecturer in the University 
of Birmingham. The title is MZacarit Anecdota 
(Milford; 5s. 6d. net). 


oA scholarly account of Ahmad, the latest 


/ Muslim Messiah, and of his teaching and influ- 


ence, is given in Zhe Akmadiya Movement by 
H. A. Walter, M.A. (Milford; 3s. 6d. net). The 
volume belongs to the series entitled ‘The 
Religious Life of India,’ which is edited by Dr. J. 
N. Farquhar and Dr. Nicol Macnicol. 

There is a tradition among the Muslims ‘that 
at the beginning of every hundred years a reviver 
(Mujaddid) would appear, who should _revivify 
Islam and restore it to the pure principles of its 
founder.’ And Ahmad’s conviction that he ‘had 
been chosen to fulfil a unique mission may well 
have had its inception in the growing conscious- 
ness, which appears early in his writings, that he 
was the divinely appointed reformer for the four- 
teenth century of the Muslim era.’ The move- 
ment ‘attracted those Muslims who, concerned 
alike at the inroads of Christianity and (to a small 
extent) of the Arya Samaj from without, and of 
rationalism and worldliness from within, turned 
eagerly toward a leader who took his stand firmly 
upon Islam as a revealed religion, as being the 
supreme revelation of God to man, and, allowing 
no quarter to Christianity, pressed forward in 
unsparing attack, not, however, asserting the 
superiority of Islam on the ground of its rational 
character, but rather because of the authentic 
and conclusive nature of its divinely inspired 
revelation.’ 


Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe knows his mind and can 
utter it. Zhe Meaning of the World Revolution— 
the title of his new book (Palmer & Hayward; 
3s. 6d. net)—1is that war is to be no more because 
the people—not the higher nor the middle classes, 


-markably brief and to the point. 


but ‘the people’—will not have it. 
have happiness, and war makes for misery. d 


They will have happiness ; and ‘I believe,’ says 


Mr. Fyfe, ‘the day is coming when each single 
human being’s health and happiness will be the 
only aim worth considering.’ 
‘Charles Dickens wrote: “My faith in the people 
who govern us is, on the whole, infinitesimal. My 
faith in the people governed is, on the whole 
illimitable.” That must be the creed of all who 
can see things as they are to-day.’ 


The Religious Tract Society has published a 
Ground Plan with Brochure and Indexed Key Plan 
of The Model of the Temple in the Time of our 
Lord (1s. net). The author is Maud A. Duthoit. © 


Are the Pastoral Epistles St. Paul’s? It has 
come to be considered unscholarly conservatism te 
say Yes. But the Rev. A. E. Hillard, D.D., is a 
scholar and up to date, and yet the title he gives his 
commentary is Zhe Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul 
(Rivingtons ; ros. net). 

Dr. Hillard does not argue at too much lengli 
about the authorship. The Introduction is re 
He gives the 
space of his book to the exposition. And the 
exposition is not only full but also suggestive. 
Many topics are discussed with a wealth of illus 
trative detail rarely found in modern commentaries, 
and throughout the discussion many other. topi¢s 
are touched into life and suggestiveness. Within 
the notes on the first few verses of the first chapter 


of First Timothy there are discussions of Apostle- 


ship and Conscience quite fit to be considered 
Dictionary articles. 
Greek work dyazy. 


Again he says, 


They will 


And there is this note on the 6 


‘This word suffers through having no Eli ! 


equivalent, as the translations of 1 Cor. xiii. mak 
manifest. 


At one time, perhaps, charity came near 


it, or Wyclif could hardly have written for Rom} 
vili. 39, ‘‘ Neither death, neither lyfe, neither noon 


other creature may departe us fro the charitie of 
God”; but now the word is narrowed down and 
only represents dyday by a kind of convention 


The word Jove also requires a convention to repre 


sent it, for it properly implies affection (puria), 
whereas you can have éydzy for a person you hal 
never met. 


ception based on the common brotherhood in 


dydrn is essentially a Christian con 


Christ and the consciousness of sharing the same| 
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at object of life. It implies, therefore, all the 
isideration and sympathy that the conscious- 
3s of this bond creates. If a stranger wrote to 
1 from the ends of the earth because he was in 
lifficulty and had no one to trust, having picked 
ir name at random out of a list, you might take 
‘at pains in answering him, 8’ dydayv, but not 


- of love or out of charity.’ a 


A new translation has been made and published 
The Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius of 
vola (Scott; gs. net). The translator is the 
vy. W. H. Longridge, M.A., of the Society of 
john the Evangelist, Cowley S. John, Oxford. 
~The book is an attempt to make the Spiritual 
ercises of S. Ignatius Loyola better known to 
glish readers, and especially to directors of 
eats. It consists of a literal translation into 
slish of the Spanish text of S. Ignatius, together 
4 an explanatory commentary, some longer 
ditional Notes, and a translation of the Dzvec- 
tum in Eexercitia. 

The translator says further, ‘It would have been 
sy to give a more smooth and flowing English 
sion by translating from the Vulgate, but this 
uld have been, in many places, to paraphrase 
her than to translate the original Spanish. It 
med best, therefore, in the case of a book where 
> language is so terse and full of meaning to 
2p as closely as possible to the actual words of 
» author, even at the risk of reproducing the 
‘sh, and often ungrammatical, character of his 
le. Only so could the translation serve as a 
sis for the commentary which is intended to 
ng out and explain the meaning of the exact 
rds in which he has expressed his thought.’ 
Most of us prefer a translation into idiomatic 
glish ; but with exceptions, and this is one. 

[he volume is divided into two parts —the 
ritual Exercises and the Directory. At the 
1 of the Exercises there is a long series of 
tes—most curious and most useful. At the 
1 of the Directory there is an accurate and 
‘kable Index. 


A service of Sacrifice’—that is the phrase 
ich indicates the attitude of the writer of Some 
oughts on the Holy Communion (Skeffingtons). 
d most eager he is to commend his attitude to 
ers. 


The brief story of a woman whom sudden 
bereavement sent into the world to win her soul 
and who won it is told in Zif’s Realities by 
A. Marett (Skeffingtons ; 2s. 6d. net). 


The Importance of Women in Anglo-Saxon 
Times is the title given to a volume of papers by 
the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Bristol (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net), It is 
the topic of the first place but least importance of 
the five papers in the volume. But it has its 
present interest, and Dr. Browne makes good use 
of his opportunities always. His range of study is 
perhaps too wide to be deep, but he has discern- 
ment; he knows whom to trust. His aim is to 
make public that which is known to the specialist, 
and in that most important aim he is not easily 
surpassed. . 

The other papers are on the Cultus of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, the Early Connection between the 
Churches of Britain and Ireland, the See of 
Crediton, and Desiderius Erasmus. 


One way of realizing the uniqueness of our Lord 
is to become acquainted with the mind of the 
Jewish rabbis. That is now easy for any one; 
Dr. W. O. E. Oesterley has issued a popular 
edition of the Pirke Aboth, or Ze Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers, translated by himself from the 
Hebrew (S:P.C Kecrss. net). 

First we are introduced to the Sayings in brief 
clear paragraphs, and then every Saying is ex- 
plained and illustrated in full scholarly notes. 
Though far away from the mind of Christ, they are 
not all foolish sayings. Take this from Simeon 
the Just—probably Simeon 11, high priest cvca 
B.C. 226-198—‘ He used to say, “On three things 
the world stands: on the Torah, on the (Temple-) 
service, and on acts of love.”’ 


The Rev. Charles H. S. Matthews, M.A., calls 
Jonah 4 Hebrew Prophet for the League of Nations, 
and under that title publishes a clear courageous 
exposition of the Book of Jonah (Student Christian 
Movement). There are good things in the exposi- 
tion, but this taken from Cornhill’s Prophets of 
Isvael is as good as anything: ‘I have read the 
Book of Jonah at least a hundred times and I 
will publicly avow, for I am not ashamed of my 
weakness, that I cannot even now take up this 
marvellous book, nay, nor even speak of it, 
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without the tears rising to my eyes, and my heart 
beating higher. This apparently trivial book is 
one of the deepest and grandest that was ever 


written, and I should like to say to every one who | 


approaches it, ‘“‘Take off thy shoes, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.”’ 


‘The existence of so admirable a Bible study 
textbook as, Professor Hogg’s Christ's Message of 
the Kingdom makes it necessary that I should offer 
a word of explanation for the vazson détre of this 
book. When Professor Hogg’s book came out, I 
had been working along the lines here laid down 
for several years, first for myself, and then in small 
college circles at Oxford. We hailed Professor 
Hogg’s book with joy, and used it largely as a 
circle textbook in Oxford. But I found myself 
that the book seemed to call for a companion or 
supplementary study dealing more in detail with 
the life of Christ.’ 

Those words, which stand first in the Foreword 
to Professor S. H. Hooke’s Christ and the Kingdom 
of God (S.C.M.; 4s. 6d. net), are all that we need 
to understand its purpose. The fulfilment 
found to be more than the promise. A scholar’s 
most scholarly work, it is a trained and experienced 
teacher’s most teachable material. 


The Song of Songs has been translated by 
Gershon Katz from the Hebrew into rhymed 
English verse. The title is Shulamit (Universal 
Translation Bureau; 1s. 6d. net). This is an 
example of the translation : 


iS | 


| Glancing through 


Through th’ windows looketh he forth, and him 
Esee g 


th’ lattice, while he speaks 
to me 
And says: ‘Rise up, my love, and come away, 
The winter and the rain have had their day; 
The flowers on the earth appear; the time 
Of singing birds is come; the turtle’s chime 
In our land is heard; the fig-tree green 
Sweeteneth her good figs; the vines are seen 
In blossom; tender grapes give a good smell: 
Arise, my fair one, thou I love so well, 
And come away. 


To the second edition of their book Zhe Coming) 
Polity (Williams & Norgate; 6s. 6d. net), Mr. 
Victor Branford and Professor Patrick Geddes | 
have added a wholly new part. Now the contents 
are: Part I. The Science of the Future; Part I. 
Method ; Part III. Practice. The new part consists 
of three chapters, one on the Renewing of Chris 
tendom, one on the Post-Germanic University, 
and one entitled ‘ From the Old State to the New.” 

The great idea and aim is still the Militant 
University, even though the chapter specially 
devoted to it in the first edition is now cancelled. 
But with the intellect of the University ‘ warmth of 
impulse and loftiness of aim are also needed and 
in fullest measure. An alliance of the University 
with the Church is therefore imperative; for 
assuredly no full-orbed society of nations is 
possible without that ancient mother, of whom 
Alma Mater is herself the daughter.’ 


Archibald Henry Saypee. 


By STEPHEN H. Lancpon, M.A., PROFESSOR OF ASSYRIOLOGY, OXFORD. 


THE subject of this memoir is a man whose literary 
and scholarly activity may be described as univer- 
sal. Since the year 1871, when at the age of 
twenty-five he attained a European reputation by 
an article on Sumerian philology, he has constantly 
contributed to Oriental and Classical-philology and 
to Semitic and Egyptian history and religion. For 
a period of nearly fifty years not one has passed 
without a book or important article from his pen. 
Their influence has been varied and profound. 


Born in 1846 in the west country of Shire- 
hampton, of Celtic extraction, he was educated 
at Grosvenor College, Bath. The Rev. Bradford 
Waring Gibson, Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
head masterat that time. The principal interest of 
the master was mathematics, which may perhaps 
partially explain Sayce’s aptitude for astronomy 
when he began the interpretation of Babylonian 
astronomical texts. He matriculated at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, in 1864, but was immediately 
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cted scholar of Queen’s through the influence 
two well-known classical scholars, Bywater and 
ter. He obtained a first in Moderations and in 
Final Classical Schools, graduating 1868 in the 
ss of Andrew Lang, E. A. Knox (Bishop of 
janchester), —T. Humphrey Ward, and K. A. 
uir-Mackenzie. Of delicate health he was com- 
‘led to spend one winter during his under- 
aduate days in the south of France. It is said 
7 those who knew him in those days that this 
rcumstance gave him opportunity for a wider 
nge of reading than the severe Oxford system of 
‘amination usually encourages. He was elected 
silow of Queen’s College in 1869, and did 
torial work in Classics and Theology from 1870 
1879. He was acquainted with Mark Pattison 
“d vigorously supported his crusade for the 
‘couragement of research at Oxford. In fact, 
» consistently stood for the encouragement of 
“ginal scholarship, and the result of his lifelong 
ideavour is that his own college has a great 
imber of profound scholars and is renowned for 
: contributions to learning. 
In 1871, when he began to publish, the 


nguages and strange scripts of Western Asia were | 


process of being deciphered. Grotefend, Raw- 
ison, Hincks, and Oppert had founded the 
ience of Assyriology by means of the trilingual 
ineiform inscriptions of the Achemenian 
mpire. The first of the versions was found to be 
ld Persian, an Aryan language whose affinities 
ith Sanscrit were at once discovered and which 
on gave up its secrets. The third version, 
rgely through the remarkable ingenuity of 
dward Hincks of Dublin University, was proved 
. be a Semitic language, that is Babylonian. 
he second version of these inscriptions was still 
ore or less of a mystery in the early seventies. 
s precise geographical relation to other languages 
mained obscure until 1885, when Sayce proved 
at it was written in the language of Elam, the 
itive land of Cyrus himself. I shall return to 
is discovery later. The third or Semitic Baby- 
nian version of the cuneiform royal inscriptions 


the Persian Empire was by far the most | 


portant linguistic recovery of modern times. 


ere. we obtained the key to the literatures of | 
abylonia and Assyria and several other peoples | 
Western Asia who made use of their language — 
George Smith, Edwin Norris, and | 


id script. 
hers had already begun the publication of 


historical, literary, and grammatical texts, and much 
progress had been made in their interpretation 
before 1870. The linguistic character of the 
language spoken and written at Nineveh and 
Babylon was determined. The outline of their 
history was known and some of their great legends 
were vaguely understood. But the Babylonian 
inscriptions revealed the surprising fact that this 
most ancient of Semitic peoples had borrowed 
their system of writing, their culture, and most of 
their religion from an earlier and a vanished people 
whose language was a complete puzzle. Great 
numbers of bilingual tablets had been excavated at 
Nineveh and brought to the British Museum, and 
these were found to be lexicons and reading-books 
written to instruct the Semites in this ancient and 
sacred language. Oppert, Hincks, and others had 
already discovered its non-Semitic character, and 
this problem was the first one to which the young 
Oxford scholar consecrated his great linguistic 
ability. In the Journal of Philology of the year 
1870! appeared an article on ‘ An Accadian Seal,’ 
an inscription of twelve lines mentioning Dungi, 
king of Ur, who reigned 2456-2399 B.c. This was 
the first attempt to translate a classical inscrip- 
tion unaccompanied by a Semitic version. He 
was wrong in deciding in favour of Hincks’ term 
‘ Accadian’ as the name of the language, for the 
future history of Assyriology was to prove Oppert 
right in describing it as Sumerian. But there was 
great controversy in those days between these two 
terms, and no one then could divine that the 
ancient city of Accad was the first Semitic capital 
in Babylonia and that Accadian really meant 
‘Semitic’ as distinctive from Sumerian, the agglu- 
tinating language of the more ancient people in 
the extreme south. He nevertheless determined 


| for all time the agglutinating nature of this 


language which we now call Sumerian, and fixed 


_ several of its grammatical rules and its phonetic 


_ peculiarities. 


His natural gift for phonetics is 
truly remarkable, far more so than his published 
works would lead any one to believe. Time and 
again the writer, in his endeavour to settle 
the phonetic system of Sumerian in a Sumerian 
grammar forty years after this pioneer work, found 
him a resourceful phonetician, ready to give 
invaluable advice concerning most difficult sound 
changes. If any one will take the trouble to read 
this now historic but naturally somewhat anti- 
1 The article is dated February 4, 1870. 
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quated article on ‘An Accadian Seal’ he will be 
unable to understand: how any one at the age of 
twenty-four years could have done such a perform- 
ance. It shows an intimate knowledge of the 
grammar and phonetics of Aryan, Semitic, 
Turanian, and the whole group of Asianic agglu- 
tinating languages. 

In 1874 the ingenious Semitic scholar of Paris, 
Joseph Halévy, disputed the very existence of 
Sumerian, and explained it as cryptographic. The 
term finally employed was Allographie, and I still 
have by me a pathetic letter from that valiant but 
misguided savant which accompanied his last book 
(1912) on the subject sent to me. It has always 
been a mystery to the younger generation of Assyri- 
ologists how any one could have taken Halévy 
seriously. But many did, and even the distinguished 
Friedrich Delitzsch was deceived foratime. Sayce, 
however, like Jules Oppert, was fartoo good a linguist 
to be influenced by an impossible theory, and in 
his admirable paper on Sumerian phonology (1877) 
he made no reference to the attack on Sumerian, 
and, in fact, never has done so. ‘To the great loss 
of Assyriology he broke off his Sumerian studies 
here and devoted his attention to other problems. 
He has, however, paid close attention to all the 
work which has been done, as those who know him 
can testify. Knowledge of Sumerian is absolutely 
essential not only for the interpretation of cunei- 
form texts, but even for Assyrian grammar. And 
so when in 1872 he wrote the first really compre- 
hensive Assyrian grammar, his Sumerian studies 
profited him and Assyriology much. This was his 
first important work in Semitic languages, and 
reveals a good knowledge of that group. So far 
as I know we find here the first correct statement 
of the relation of Assyrian sibilants to the sibilants 
of cognate languages. That is, of course, one of 
the most important things to know about any 
Semitic language. In 1875 appeared his Llement- 
ary Grammar of the Assyrian Language, which 
passed into a second edition in 1876. At the same 
time he began to publish translations and interpre- 
tations of Assyrian texts chiefly in the first series 
of the Records of the Past, published by the Society 
of Biblical Archeology. In volumes i., iii., iv., v., 
Vil, 1x., xl, published during the years 1873-78, 
appeared translations of historical, religious, divina- 
tion, and astronomical texts. Most of this material 
was revised and republished, together with many 
new texts, especially selections from the famous 


Amarna Letters, in the new series of the Records of 
the Past, 1888-92, six volumes, edited by himself, 
with the assistance of such scholars as Maspero, 
Amiaud, Pinches, Ball, and Rogers. His own 


contributions included one on Egyptian place 4 


names. He had, in fact, paid much attention to 
Egyptian and had studied under Maspero in 
Paris. 
was a fellow-student with him in Maspero’s classes. 
The plan of the fecords of the Past did not 
encourage exhaustive study of any one branch of 
literature, a most unfortunate circumstance for the 
future of Assyriology in England. But the series 


did spread abroad a knowledge of the subject and | 


aroused great interest. Citations from the series 


occur abundantly in the theological literature of — 


the period. 


A long monograph on astronomical texts in the : 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 


1874, pp. 145-339, was the first scientific investi- : 
The author | 


gation of Babylonian astronomy. 
shows a good knowledge of modern astronomy. 
It contains a résumé of all references to Babylonian 
astronomy and astrology in classical authors. In 
the light of our more scientific knowledge of 
Babylonian astronomy, which has developed into 
an exact discipline now, it would be distinctly 
unfair to criticise this pioneer work which began 
what turned out to be a complicated and very 
important subject. He foresaw, with the acumen 
usual in him, that astronomy was one of the funda- 
mental elements in Sumero-Babylonian religion. 
We cannot interpret their vast theological system 
without it, and his Religion of the Ancient Baby- 
lonians, delivered as the Hibbert Lectures in 
1887, shows that he appreciated this fact. Here 
we find for the first time the statement that the 
Babylonian (really the Sumerian) calendar origin- 
ated in the period when the sun at the vernal 
equinox stood in Taurus. He placed the passage of 
the sun from Taurus into Aries in the twenty-sixth 
century B.c., but modern calculations place it at 
about 1900. ‘Taurus is a long sign, and the sun 
entered it about 4500 B.c., and in that remote age 
the civilization of Sumer began. Having dis- 
covered that the sun stood in Taurus during the 
first month of the year throughout the period 
4500-2500, he then explained the Sumerian name 
of what in the later period, about 2400, is the 
name of the second month gwd-st-di, ‘the directing 
bull.” Now when the sun passed from Taurus 


The now famous Assyriologist, Pere Scheil, — | 
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into Aries naturally the first month became the 
second. In other words, gud-si-di probably was 
the name of the first month in the Taurus period, 
although it has not been found as such in that 
period. In short, this name, ‘the directing bull,’ 
for the month Nisan in the period when the sun 
stood in Taurus during that month is explained on 
astronomical grounds, and convincingly explained 
in my opinion. It is unnecessary to comment 
upon the acumen of a remark like that made at 
| the very beginning of our studies on Babylonian 
religion. We cannot but surmise that the whole 
pan-Babylonian astronomical school of Germany, 
which sees practically nothing but astral religion in 

Babylonia, obtained their inspiration from Sayce. 
| In 1874 we find him attacking the second 
version of the Achzmenian inscriptions, which 
were obviously neither Persian (Aryan) nor Semitic. 
_ Now Layard had found cuneiform inscriptions in 
the plain of Mal-Amir on the road from Susa to 
_ Persepolis, and Francois Lenormant had published 
_a few more of similar character from Susa. Sayce 
discovered at once that they were written in the 
same language as that of the second version of 
the royal inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes. The 
unknown language, therefore, was that of Elam. 
In P.S.B.A., 1874, pp- 465-485 (separated at no 
great length from the monograph referred to 
above on astronomical texts), he fixed the char- 
acter of this language and gave it the name 
Elamitic or Susian, which it has borne since. 
Again, at the Sixth Congress of Orientalists (1885), 
he read on the Juscriptions of Mal. Amir (vol. 1. 
639-756) a long monograph which is generally 
recognized as having fixed the direction which the 
new science must take. The excavations at Susa 
have produced an extensive literature of Elamitic, 
due almost exclusively to the work of one man, 
Pere Scheil of Paris. It is not often that it falls to 
the lot of a scholar to determine the character of 
what proved to be a great language and historic 
civilization. 

Sayce came early under the influence of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller and devoted apparently half of 
his attention to Aryan philology. He possessed a 
working knowledge of Sanscrit, was a splendid 
Greek and Latin scholar, knew all the important 
modern Aryan languages of Europe, and being of 
Celtic extraction was able to command the re- 
sources of that group in his studies in comparative 


philology. Not infrequently does he refer to_ 


Finnish and the whole Tartar group for illustra- 
tion. In 1876, in a lecture on Comparative 
Philology, he insisted upon a most sound principle : 
‘Grammar and grammar alone forms a true basis 
for Comparative Philology. Mere similarity of 
roots is delusive.’ Even at this time he was able 
to discuss the whole Aryan, Semitic, Celtic, and 
Magyar group. He became Deputy Professor of 
Comparative Philology (which in those days meant 
Aryan philology) in 1876. His opus magnum is 
Introduction to the Science of Language (1880), two 
thick volumes. Principles of Comparative Philology, 
published in 1874, which passed through three 
editions, was his first important book. 
Undoubtedly his real interest from about 1885 
turned toward the history of religion, especially the 
religions of Egypt and Babylonia, and in particular 
the religion of the Hebrews. His books on these 
subjects have had great influence, and have also 
been the subject of much diversity of opinion. 
Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (1887) was the 
first essay to outline the character of that great 
religion. It passed into six editions and was 
widely used as a text-book at the end of the last 
century. There is here no attempt to illustrate 
the religion of the Hebrews from this source. But 
in 1883 was published a small book, Fresh Light 
Jrom the Monuments, in which the historical records 
of Assyria and Egypt were abundantly utilized to 
illustrate and confirm portions of the Old Testa- 
ment. The school of Higher Criticism of the 
Old Testament were rewriting the history of the 
Hebrews and reinterpreting their religion in the 
light of literary criticism. It is difficult to state 
precisely his position in this controversy, which 
continues to the present day. His major thesis is 
that the literary critics fail to do justice to the 
historical surroundings of the Hebrew people in 
every period, particularly in the Mosaic period. 
Fresh Light from the Monuments passed through 
nine editions, 1883-95. There is no reason to 
suppose that Sayce at first denied the document- 
ary composition of the Pentateuch. His opposi- 
tion to the modern school of Old Testament critics 
is that they carry their analysis too far and greatly 
underestimate the literary character of the Mosaic 
Age. Inhis Life and Times of Isaiah (1889) he 
at any rate makes use of only chapters 1-39, and 
one concludes that he correctly sees the impossi- 
bility of attributing chapters 40-66 to that prophet. 
He employs prophetic utterances as legitimate 
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sources of history which proves clearly enough that 
he regards the Hebrew Scriptures as standing upon 
a different level from any other literature. His 
standard work on the Old Testament is Zhe 
‘ Higher Criticism’ and the Verdict of the Monu- 
ments (1893), which passed at once into three 
editions. His attitude toward the Higher Critics 
is well stated there. ‘What may be called histori- 
cal hair-splittng has been the bane of scientific 
criticism. It has been mainly due to a want of 
sympathy with the age and writers of the docu- 
ments which are criticised, and to a difficulty of 
realizing the conditions under which they lived, 
and the point of view from which they wrote.’ 
In this book he massed practically all the known 
Egyptian and Babylonian sources illustrative of 
Hebrew history and followed it down to the time of 
Ezra. Arehzeology certainly vindicates his posi- 
tion about the possibility of the Hebrews having 
been able to write in cuneiform in the age of the 
Judges, and he insists time and again that there is 
a reference to the scribe and the stylus in Jg 5. 
Also in numerous articles on the ‘ Archeology of the 
Book of Genesis’ in THE Expository Trimgs, he 
argues that the early Hebrew records were written 
on clay tablets precisely as the early Canaanites 
of the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries wrote their 
letters to the kings of Egypt, and, what is more, he 
believes that these tablets may still be found. 
That is an inspiring hope and a prophetic inspira- 
tion. 

But increasing age brings ever a tendency to 
conservatism. In his Zarly History of the 
Hebrews (1897) he apparently denies the docu- 
mentary analysis of the Pentateuch and defends 
the Mosaic authorship. Those of us who have 
been trained in the modern school of criticism find 
it difficult to follow him now, but it must be said 
that many exponents of this school unnecessarily 
aroused his hostility by persisting where he had 
proved them to be wrong. In consequence they 
are subjected to severe criticism in a little book 
Monumental Facts and Higher Critical Fancies 
(1904). Here he goes over to the archzological 
method as the only one possible in the interpreta- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

He is more and more drawn to pure archeology 
now, and in 1907 appeared an important book, 
The Archeology of the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
(Rhind Lectures at Edinburgh, 1906, with 
additional chapters). Here he 


shows himself | 


thoroughly schooled in pottery, geology, glyptique, 


Babylonian art,and metallurgy. The special point ® ' 
of this book is to describe the culture of every one ~ 
of the peoples who used the Cuneiform script, — 


Sumerian, Elamite, Babylonian, Assyrian, Hittite 
and Cappadocian, Mitanni, Chaldian (Vannic), and 
Canaanite. 

The Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen (1902) were 
on The Conception of the Divine among the Egyf- 
tians and the Babylonians. 


of Egyptology and Assyriology comes to feel, 


namely, the preparation in these ancient religions — 
for the preaching of the prophets and the found- © 
‘* (God’s light lighteth every — 


ing of Christianity. 
man that cometh into the world,” and the religions 


of Egypt and Babylonia illustrate the words of the ~ 


Evangelist. They form the background and pre- 
paration for Judaism and Christianity. 


the ancient world.’ In his second edition, 1913, 
he recognized that the religion of Babylonia was 


| too vast a subject to be dealt with so briefly. The — 


writer painfully believes that Sayce greatly under- 
valued the ethical standards and religious rituals 
of Sumer and Babylonia, especially of the former. 
One of the desiderata of our literature is a book by 


Here we have an | 
eloquent expression of what every profound student — 


Christi- | 
anity was the fulfilment, not of the Law only, but — 
of all that was truest and best in the religions of — 


him on Sumero-Babylonian religion in view of | 


recent progress. 


It is perhaps not generally known that Sayce is _ 


a preacher of marked ability. There is no better 
sermon in our language than the one preached at 
All Saints, Cairo, on Easter Sunday, 1906, and 
published under the title Ze Preaching of St. Paul. 
Paul spoke only of a risen Christ, God revealed in 
the flesh. He preached dogma and more than a 
personal Christ. ‘Stoicism could point to an 
Epictetus and a Marcus Aurelius, but that is all; 
and Seneca’s pupil was Nero!’ ‘It is only the 


few to whom virtue comes, as it were, naturally.’ 


‘My own tutorial experience at Oxford led me to 
assign a very much higher value to what is 
commonly called dogmatic teaching than the 


theories of the study had inclined me to ascribe to ~ 


it.’ He has here, of course, the modern German 
theological school in mind which centres all upon 
the Person of Christ. He is far too good an 
Anglican and a Catholic to follow in that train. 

I have left myself no space to describe even 
briefly his work on Herodotus (Books I.-IIL., 


| centuries B.c. 


: 


1888, he detected at once a long letter written in 
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text and commentary, 1883), and his Amcient 
Empires of the East (1884), in both of which he 
proves the inaccuracy of the Greek historian. In 
some instances Herodotus has partially recovered 
his reputation, for Sayce did not leave him much. 


However, so far as Herodotus was concerned with | 
Babylonia, it is difficult to deny the full claims of | 


Sayce’s severe criticism. Still less sufficient is my 
space for an account of his decipherment of the 


language of the empire of Urartu whose capital 


was at Van in Armenia, in the ninth and eighth 
Without any bilingual inscriptions 
at all, he made a fairly successful outline of the 
grammar and translated some of the inscriptions of 
that lost empire, whose people spoke an agglutin- 


ating language, and who preceded the Aryan race | 


in that region. This remarkable linguistic feat 
was published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xiv. (1882), pages 377-732. 


tion at the pass of Kelichin ten years later it was 
seen that his decipherment was in the main correct. 
In the Amarna Letters, published by Winckler in 


the language of the Mitanni, and at once set to 
work on that. Curiously enough, unknown to 
each other, Jensen and Briinnow in Germany each 
sent in to the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie (1890) an 
article on the language of the Mitanni; all three 
appeared together. There was considerable agree- 
ment. Perhaps the most notable of all Sayce’s 
achievements has been his persistent attempt to 
decipher the hieroglyphs of Asia Minor and Syria, 
commonly supposed to be Hittite. He began at 
this in 1876, and has published articles on this 
most difficult of all unsolved scripts continuously 
ever since. He assumed from the first that the 
language of the hieroglyphs of Hamath, Carce- 
mish, and Karabel (in the west of Asia Minor near 
Ephesus) is identical with the language of the cunei 
form tablets of Boghaz-Keui in the sixteenth and 
fifteenth centuries B.c. His method of determin- 
ing the ideographic and syllabic values of these 
hieroglyphs is a long tale and difficult. A popular 
book by him on the Hittites is Zhe Hittites: The 
Story of a Forgotten Empire (1888), which passed 
into three editions (1903). But he has made great 


When de |} 
‘Morgan, and later Belck, found a bilingual inscrip- 


progress since, and has now identified nearly all 
the signs and has translated some of the inscrip- 
tions. The present state of Hittite studies is too 
uncertain to permit of a popular résumé. His 
system is gaining ground and he is the only one 
who has succeeded in doing much with the Hittite 
hieroglyphs. In 1872 he worked at Karian, and 
published his results in the Zransactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, a work which he pur- 
sued in another article, P.S.B.A., 1886, 112-166. 
His work on this Greek alphabet has become one 
of the accepted acquisitions of Greek Epigraphy. 

Even a bibliography of his books and articles 
would have filled all’ the space at my disposal. 
Perforce much is omitted. His travels and explora- 
tions have been extensive and always productive, 
Any one who wishes to see how brilliant he is in 
that line is referred to P.S.B.A., 1911, 171-9, ‘Notes 
on an Unexplored District of Northern Syria.’ 
Here his journey from Aleppo to Carcemish, to 
visit the British excavations at the latter place, is 
described. Half a dozen Arabic ¢e/s are identified 
with ancient Assyrian names mentioned by Shal- 
manassar, and the geology and paleontology of 
the region are discussed in the manner of a 
specialist. The simple account of the work of 
A. H. Sayce requires no adjectival additions 
to describe his ability. He became  Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology at Oxford in 1891, and 
resigned in 1914. In 1897 he succeeded Sir P. 
Le Page Rénouf as President of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, a position which he held until 
that Society was combined with the Royal Asiatic 
Society (1918). \ 

A raconteur of delightful tales, he possesses 
a mild humour which is rare in our day. A 
tale is told of his undergraduate days which 
may well end this all too brief and imperfect 
sketch. He belonged then to an exclusive debat- 
ing society organized for semi-scientific purposes, 
but sonte of the members became dubious about 
its usefulness, and finally one of them proposed to 
debate on the question a to what the society really 
existed for. Sayce humorously defined the activity 
of the society as consisting in throwing pebbles 
into the ocean of infinity. It ceased to exist after 
that. 
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Jn Be Study. 


Mirginifus Duerisque. 
Birthdays of Good Men and Women. 


‘The love of Christ constraineth us.’—2 Co 5". 


Tuts month I have been thinking of two birthdays. 
One was that of a Man—the greatest that ever lived 
inthis world. The other was the birthday of a very 
good woman whose whole life was bound up in His. 

The woman’s life was bound up in His because 
she loved Him; and she spent her whole life 
trying to become like Him. She was born in a 
humble home in the town of Aberdeen one 
December day long ago. Her parents named 
her Mary. From the time that she was a very 
little girl her mother kept speaking to her about 
the wonderful One whose birthday was kept in the 
same month as her own. Mary heard about Him 
too at the Sunday school and at church. 

She needed a friend. When she was quite 
young—younger than some of you—her father lost 
his situation in Aberdeen through drink. It was 
asad time for the mother. One can picture her 
going about her household duties hoping against 
hope that better days would come; and when at 
last she grew weary with waiting, the father and 
the tired mother with their children, Mary among 
the number, set out for Dundee. Mary was the 
second eldest of seven, so you can imagine what 
the party of travellers looked like. It turned out 


a hard and somewhat hopeless struggle in Dundee. | 


Delicate though the mother was, it was not long 
before even she had to go out to one of the 
factories in order to keep up the house, and when 
only eleven years old Mary was sent to earn her 
living. Such a little girl could only be what was 
called a half-timer; that is to say, she worked at 
the factory half the day, and went to scHool the 
other half. But she was clever, and of course she 
soon grew older. Before long she was a skilled 
and well-paid worker. Then, her hours were from 
six in the morning to six at night. All the time 
she kept thinking and thinking. She was con- 
scious that she did not know much. Like David 
Livingstone, the great missionary, she carried a 
book with her to the factory, laid it open at her 
loom, and glanced at it in her free moments. She 
even read on her way to and from her work. 


But though the home was a sad one, Mary j 
always returned to it sure of her mother’s love. 
The two loved each other all the more that they } 
shared a sorrow with each other; and we may be }{ 
sure that they never ceased to read and speak to | 
each other about the Friend who became Mary’s : 
great pattern. 

Thinking about Him, Mary forgot her sorrow, | 
for her heart became full of sunshine. As she | 
meditated upon all He had done for sinful men | 
and women, and remembered His goodness to her ~ 
mother and herself, she felt she could not do | 
enough for Him. She became a mission Sunday — 
school teacher. Later, she decided to be a 
missionary and offered herself for the work. Her 
offer was accepted, and she was sent out to Old | 
Calabar on the west coast of Africa. There she 
showed how like her great Master she had really 
become. Her devotion to the savage people — 
among whom she found herself was wonderful. 
She knew her Master loved them and. their little 
children; and every one who has read Mary 
Slessor’s Zzfe knows what she did for the natives 
and for the little black babies of Calabar. It 
would be impossible for me to tell you how her 
gentle influence worked upon the people. Of one 
place she went to she wrote, ‘I am going to anew | 
tribe up country, a fierce, cruel people. Every one 
tells me theyewill kill me, but I don’t fear any hurt.’ 
Of course she told her Friend everything. ‘My 
great consolation is in prayer,’ she added in the 
letter. Patient almost beyond human endurance 
amidst all. the horrors of savage life, she gained 
the love of those people who were like untrained 
children of the slums, but a thousand times more 
trying. ; 
Occasionally Mary felt homesick. At Christ- ~ 
mas, when some of her missionary friends came 


_ about her, memories of the old days and her home 


in Scotland floated through her mind. Do you 
wonder? But she was happy all the same. Once 
when she had had a specially delightful Christmas 
day and she felt her heart overflowing with love 
to her Master and to those about her, she said, 
‘Wasn’t it good of my Father to give me such a 
treat?’ 

Doubtless she thought of the humble home at 
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em where Jesus, her Master, was born. 
\Mary Slessor’s religion was one of love. She 
gad not care for great learning. The one book 
wnever away from her was the Bible, and when she 


taught the young people hymns they were simple 

}—just such hymns as you like. I know one 

!Christmas hymn that she would have listened to 

pith pleasure. It is a prayer. I shall read it to 

ryou : 

[Aras in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

| The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet head. 

The stars in the bright sky locked down where 
He lay— 

The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


| The cattle are lowing, the baby awakes. 

i But little Lord Jesus no crying He makes. 

{ love Thee, Lord Jesus! look down from the 
sky, 

And stay by my cradle till morning is nigh. 


| Be near me, Lord Jesus, I ask Thee to stay - 
Close by me for ever and love me, I pray ; 
Bless all the dear children in Thy tender care, 
| And fit us for Heaven, to live with Thee there.! 


The poor savages among whom she lived came 
to regard her not merely as a great Christian ; they 
| thought of her asa mother. ‘Do not cry, do not 
| cry,’ said one of the native women when Mary was 
| taken from them. ‘Praise God from whom all 
| blessings flow; Ma was a great blessing.’ That 
might be considered humble testimony to her 
worth, but the Governor-General of Nigeria spoke 
| of Mary Slessor as a heroine. 

Let me read to you the closing words of the 
| official notice of her death. ‘Miss Slessor has 
died, as she herself wished, on the scene of her 
| labours, but her memory will live long in the 
| hearts of her friends, native and European, in 

Nigeria.’ 
| So Mary Slessor really died a rich woman ; 
| although the little box sent home after her death 
| contained only a few much-faded articles, there 
| came with it a large packet of letters. These were 
from Government officials, missionaries, the mothers 
and sisters of the mission boys and little children. 
| They revealed where her treasures on earth were 
stored—in the hearts whose love she had won. 
She could not help being a missionary. She 

1 Martin Luther, ‘Cradle Hymn.’ 


gave of her best to ‘the Friend she loved.’ To 
begin life with a great love in your heart means 
that when the call comes, you too will be ready to 
give of your best. 

The love of Jesus Christ—what will not that 
make you do? Perhaps it will make you go to 
tell others of what He can do for them. 


The First Christmas Gift. 


‘They offered unto him gifts.’—Mt 21), 


The happy Christmas-time has come round once 
more, and for the past few weeks there have been 
little under-currents of excitement in our homes. 
There have been wonderful mysterious secrets, 
strange whisperings behind doors, and swift hid- 
ings of little bits of work when mother came 
suddenly and unexpectedly into the room. And 
there has been much guessing, too, as to what 
Santa Claus will put into our stockings on Christ- 
mas morning. 

Now if Jesus Christ had not come down to earth 
there would have been “no Christmas presents. 
We give each other presents at Christmas-time 
because it is Jesus’ birthday. Long ago the Wise 
Men brought Him gifts and laid them beside His 
cradle. But Jesus is no longer the Babe in Beth- 
lehem. So instead of giving Him presents we 
give them to each other. And we know that 
when we are making other people happy we are 
making Him happy too. 

I want to talk to you for a little about the Wise d 
Men and their offering. 

1. Who were these Wise Men? We really do 
not know. Out of the mysterious East they came, 
and into it they disappeared again. Some people 
say they were three kings who came to pay homage 
to the King of the Jews, and there is a wonderful 
legend of how in their old age they were converted 
to Christianity by the Apostle Thomas. The 
legend tells us that they went as missionaries to 
savage tribes, that they were put to death by them, 
and that, long afterwards, a Frankish king took 
their bones home with him and buried them in his 
cathedral at Cologne. But all we really know is 
that they were Wise Men and that they came out 
of the East to see Jesus. And that was the very 
best thing they could have done. 

2. But what of the presents the Wise Men 
brought? Some people have found a special 
meaning in these three gifts. They say that the 
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gold was an offering to a King, and the frank- 
incense an offering to God, while the myrrh was 
a gift for Christ’s burial and foretold His death: 


Gold a monarch to declare, 
Frankincense that God is there, 
Myrrh to tell the heavier tale 
Of His death and funeral. 


Perhaps people have got that idea from the pur- 
poses for which frankincense and myrrh were used. 

Frankincense is a kind of gum or resin which is 
got from an Indian tree by slitting the bark. It 
was mixed with other things to make incense, and 
this incense was poured upon the offerings which 
were offered up to God in the Temple and was 
burned along with them. So the sweet odour of 
the frankincense rose to God with the prayers of 
the priests. 

Myrrh is alsoa gum procured froma tree. It 
is a spice and was used as a perfume, and also in 
burying the dead. You remember how Nicodemus 
brought myrrh with him when he came to bury the 
body of Jesus. . 

Now I have said that Jesus is no longer a Babe 
in Bethlehem, and so we give each other presents 
instead of giving them to Him. But there are 
some gifts we can still bring to Jesus, gifts that 
He longs to have. 

(1) Wecan bring Him go/d. Gold stands for the 
most precious things. And what is the most 
precious thing we have. I think it is just our lives. 
* So we can give our lives to Christ’s service.’ We 
can help to fight the evil that is in the world and 
in our own hearts. We can help to make the earth 
better, and sweeter, and brighter. We can use the 
talents God has given us to make other people 
happier and wiser. And when we are doing this 
we are giving Jesus a gift more precious than 
gold. 

(2) We can bring Christ frankincense. I think 
frankincense stands for prayers. And this is an 
offering Jesus dearly loves. When He was on 
earth He loved to have the little children gather 
round His knees, He loved to listen to what they 
said. And He still loves to gather them round His 
knees and to listen when they speak to Him. 

(3) Wecan bring Him myrrf. Myrrh is used to 
purify and preserve, and so I think it stands for 
the things that are purest and most lasting. And 
what is the thing that is purest and most lasting? 
I think it is just the love and devotion of our 


hearts. For love has conquered sin and death, 
and lives for ever and ever. 

There is a beautiful legend which tells how a 
little girl in Bethlehem took Jesus a Christmas } 
present. She had heard the story of the Wise. 
Men who had come from far to see the Baby } 
King. And she, too, longed to go and see Him. 
But she could not visit a king without taking an 
offering with her, and she had nothing to offer, for - 
she was very, very poor. So she went out with 
her little bare feet and crept up close to the inn — 
where the Baby was sleeping. And as she stood | 
there in the cold snow she wept because she had } 
nothing to give Him. Then as she wept, out of | 
the snow grew a beautiful white flower whose petals | 
were flushed with pink. It was the first Christmas ! 
rose. And the little girl heard a soft voice speak- 
ing to her. It was the voice of an angel, and it | 
asked her why she was so sad. She told Him that | 
she longed to see the Baby King and that she had 4 
nothing to offer him. Then the angel showed her 
the beautiful flower that had blossomed at her feet. — 
He bade her pluck it and carry it to the King; and | 
he told her that the beautiful white flower was her 4} 
pure desire, and the pink flush her heart’s love for | 
the Baby. 

And that is the gift that Jesus values more than 
any other—the gift of our love. We may have 
nothing else to give Him, but if we bring Him that 
He is content. It is a poor, shabby, little gift at jf 
the best, but He does not think it poor or mean. | 
He prizes it above all others, and He glorifies it 
and makes it beautiful and pure. 

The Wise Men came from far to see Jesus, but ' 
we have no distance to go to give Him our offering, | 
for He is here in our midst to-day. Just think 
how glad He will be to tell the angels who sang | 
at His birth, ‘I have received the very best 
Christmas present to-day, for a little child has 
given Me himself.’ 


Coral. 


‘They traded with . . . coral.’—Ezk 2736. 


Here is December, the last month of the year, 
and it brings us to the last stone in our imaginary 
talisman. What do you think I have chosen as 
the last jewel? Why, the very first gem that a 
child wears—one that I expect most of you knew 
by sight before you knew it by name—TI mean the 
coral. It used to be the fashion to give babies a 
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|bit of coral to bite on, so that it might help their 
(teeth to cut the gum, and one of the nicest 
| presents for a baby girl is supposed to be a string 
| of coral beads. 

Well, I can’t tell if you have any corals of your 
i own, but if not, very likely some of your little 
; friends have a string, and at any rate you know 
heres when you see them. Do you know their 
4story tooP It is a sea story—and as wonderful 
} as any fairy tale. 

Long, long ago people used to be very puzzled 
# about coral. They thought it was a flower of the 
; sea, but how it came to be so hard they could not 
‘tell. The fishermen who brought it up in their 
nets from the bottom of the ocean said that was 
: easily explained. The coral was soft so long as it 
was under water, but the moment it reached the 
air it turned hard as a rock. 

But there was one man who wasn’t satisfied with 
that explanation, so he hired a diver to go down 
and examine the coral at the bottom of the sea. 
| The diver came up and reported that the coral 
was every bit as hard there as it was above water. 
| When the good man heard this he was so anxious 
to see if it were true that he actually went down 
himself to prove it. 

Nowadays, thanks to him and all the other wise 
folk who have studied the subject, we know that 
the coral is not a flower. It is the skeleton of a 
little sea animal called a polyp. When it is born 
this little animal is like a soft pear-shaped piece of 
jelly. But it doesn’t remain long like that. It 
fastens on to some object on the floor of the 
| ocean—a stone, a bottle, a bit of wrecked ship, or 
| even acannon ball. Then it begins to grow and 
| harden and spread itself. It draws out of the 
water carbonate of lime—the stuff of which the 
| oyster makes the pearl—and from the carbonate it 
| grows its bones or frame. It first spreads into a 
| dome shape like an orange cut in half, then it 
| shoots out one little horn after another, till there 
| is a perfect rosette of horns or branches growing 
from the dome, or foot, as it is called. 

But there are corals of other shapes besides the 
| rosette. There are some which look like huge 
| sponges, only you had better not try to wash your 
| face with them! There are others which are fan- 
| shaped, and still others which grow like a set of 
| organ pipes. Some have long branches like the 
' branches of a tree, others still are not unlike a 
| large cauliflower. And you should just see the 


colours !—green, white, red, pink, yellow, and 
black. They make the bed of the ocean look like 
a gorgeous garden. 

Those of you who are fond of stories about 
pirates, and the South Seas, and treasure trove, have 
often read of coralislands. Well, these coral islands 
have all been built by the industrious little coral 
polyps. Though they are so tiny they have built 
a reef of 1000 miles in extent along the north-east 
coast of Australia. 

The red and pink gem coral does not come from 
the South Seas. It is found in the Mediterranean, 
chiefly off the coasts of Sicily and Corsica. It is 
taken to Italy and cut and polished there. Some 
of it is made into round beads, some into oval 
beads, some of it is left like tiny branches. The 
larger pieces are cut into cameos for rings or 
brooches, and the largest pieces of all are made 
into ornaments, such as umbrella handles. One 
very curious ornament is made oftener than any 
other. It is a coral hand. ‘The Italians and the 
Spaniards and many other races believe that if they 
wear this little coral hand it will act as a charm to 
keep away evil. They say that a coral talisman 
will ward off what they call ‘the evil eye.’ 

That reminds me of the story of an old 
lady who lived in London during the air raids. 
She was talking to an officer home from the front 
who had seen how a bomb could pass through 
storey after storey of a building and then blow it 
sky high. The officer asked her if she were 
nervous. ‘Not inthe least!’ she replied. ‘You 
see I am quite safe, I have put a tarpaulin awning 
over my house.’ 

The coral has as much power to protect any one 
from evil as that tarpaulin awning had to protect 
the poor old lady’s house from bombs. 

But, boys and girls, those who believe in things 
like coral charms are right in this—we do need 
something to protect us against evil. We need a 
talisman very badly on our way through this world. 
We shall meet evil time and again, and as we grow 
older we shall have many a grim fight with it. 
What is going to help us? No coral hand, no 
lucky black cat, no woolly mascot will aid us in 
that struggle. There is only one talisman that will 
be of any use, and that is Christ in the heart. If 
we wear that talisman no evil can befall us. Christ 
will help us in every battle against what is wrong. 

We have had many messages from the different 
jewels throughout the year, but no message is more 
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important than the message of the coral: ‘ Wear 
the only true talisman.’ If we do that all the 
virtues that the other jewels spoke of will come 
easily to us. 


She ESristian Pear. 
THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Need of Redemption. 


‘The whole creation groaneth and travaileth . . . waiting 


for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body,.’— 
Ro 822. 23 

The redemptive character of the Christian re- 
ligion is our great hope, especially when we com- 
pare it with other principles of reconstruction. 
Therein, in this redemptive character, lies the 
dynamic energy of Christianity. A redemptive 
system is a system which postulates, first, that the 
present condition of things is evil; and, secondly, 
that this evil is not to be remedied from within, 
but that a remedy from without is forthcoming. 

William James, who certainly was not a Christian, defined 
the essence of all religion as, first, the sense that something 
is wrong ; and secondly, that this wrong can be put right by 
making the necessary adjustments with the higher powers. 


I am not sure that all religion can be got into that formula, 
but certainly redemptive religion can. 1 


There is a shallow optimism which thinks that 
the world will come right without redemption. 
The war has put an end to that optimism. Certain 
notions once popular have been destroyed by it. 
The intellectual baggage for life’s cabin passage, 
which a little while ago did duty, has been 
torpedoed. 

1. First and foremost, men have learned the 
reality of evil. Men used to say that evil was 
ignorance, or that it was imperfection, or arrested 
development, or the survival of animal instinct, or 
even that it was mere illusion, the inevitable error 
of a limited and partial view, but that from the 
point of view of God there was no such thing as 
evil. Now the world has seen it in ‘all the naked 
horror of the truth.’ Evil is the chosen idol of a 
will self-absorbed and worshipping its own fancies. 
Other errors this age may make and will make. 
All kinds of different schemes for salvation it may 
embrace. One thing it will not do: it will not 
deny that salvation in some form is a need of the 
world ; nor will it assert that evil is an illusion, a 

1J. N. Figgis, Hopes for English Religion. 


tremor of the imagination. The world knows evil 
and feels it, as it has not for generations. It | 
suspects it for what it is—love turned the wrong — 
way. i 
2. Secondly, the notion of progress—progress — 
automatic and inevitable—has gone. ‘There is a 
right sense in which we can talk of human progress: — 
there certainly is. Yet the war with an enemy, 4 
more fiendish and brutal and treacherous than the © 
worst days of barbarism, has shown how false is | 
that idea of the last age, that the world gets better — 
of itself, like a child growing in its sleep. Tenny- 
son bade men ‘move upward, working out the © 
beast, and let the ape and tiger die.’ Such appeals 
ring false now because the ape and tiger are so far © 
preferable to the ‘All Highest,’ and still more so © 
to the intellectual apologists of his scheme. For | 
the.remarkable thing is, as the French Ambassador ~ 
pointed out in speaking of /a barbarie pédante, not | 
a certain amount of barbarous action—presumably 
that takes place in all war—but the intellectual | 
backing which such actions have had, and the © 
definite command on the part of the highest 
authorities among the enemy. t 

3. Thirdly, and closely connected with the last 
point, even more patently false than the doctrine 
of natural goodness and inevitable progress, is the 
doctrine that all necessary amelioration can be 
effected by culture. Education increases the 
power of a nation or an individual to manipulate 
the world. A man knows more and knows better — 
what he wants. He has more command of the - 
means to attain his wants. He has learned the 
self-control needful to wait and to set aside sub- 
sidiary aims; but a man does not, because he is 
educated, necessarily have nobler aims than others, 
and he may be more and not less conscienceless. 
Germany has shown us with less of grace and re- 
finement what Europe in the fifteenth century 
learned from some of the Renaissance princes and 


popes.? 


FouRTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT, 
The Fact of Redemption. 


“The whole creation groaneth and travaileth . . . waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.’— 
RO Sass 

This is the ground of hope for the Christian 
religion: the world not only needs but feels the 

2J. N. Figgis, Zbid. 
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? 
need of redemption ; it does not always use the 
word. But if we are to realize this hope, we must 
fulfil certain conditions. 

1. First of all, this redemptive character of the 
Christian faith must not be slurred over; to use 
technical language, the theology of grace must be 
emphasized, the sense that it is not of him that 
willeth, or him that runneth; but God from whom 
comes all help and power—the picture of the 
gospel as light to a world in darkness, or, more 
accurately, a spar to a man drowning in a rough 


sea, and not merely the thought of religion as the 
| guarantee of man’s own higher thought, or the 


sanction of honourable living, or of social piety. 
It is that, but it is much more than that. 
the world needs is help ; it feels that it cannot help 
itself alone, and if it can only believe it is ready to 
recognize that power from beyond which shall tell 


_us that ‘our warfare is accomplished, our sin is 
pardoned.’ 


People are afraid sometimes to talk about the 
forgiveness of sins, but it is what we all want now. 
In the last age the Atonement was not denied; 
it was taken for granted. Conversion, definite 
Men thought 
of the Incarnation as the central truth, and that 
if they concentrated upon that all the rest 
would follow. Unfortunately, what has followed 
this thrusting aside of the Atonement has been 
an increasing hesitation about the worship of 
Jesus as Lord. Make people think of Jesus as 
Saviour, and they will soon worship Him as 
Lord. Make Him only the Lord of all good 


life, and they will begin to think of Him merely as | 
the embodiment of the moral ideal, and gradually, 


almost without knowing it, to lose sight of His 
transcendent nature. It is Jesus as our Saviour 
who always wins men, and always will do, except 
the virtuous few, the ‘moral gentlemen,’ upon 
whom Dr. Forsyth casts scorn. But what men 
need is ‘that strange Man upon the Cross,’ God 


_ supreme, not in power, but in humility and suffer- 


ing and submission. ‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.’ 

2. Along with the Cross, we must emphasize the 
unique character of our religion. Sometimes we 
hear that the war has shown the bankruptcy of the 
That is nonsense. What it 
has shown is the bankruptcy of all other ways 
of life. Ever since the Renaissance people have 
been excluding Christianity from any influence on 


9 


What | 


public life, or intellectual ideals. Christendom 
was a fact in the Middle Ages ; now it is no more 
than a geographical expression, if it be so much, 
The war was provoked by the universal prevalence, 
in industrial no less than in international relations, 
of ideals and methods which not even its enemies 
would call Christian; and so it has proved the 
death of all hopes for the world based upon pure 


naturalism. 


3. Lastly, the Alexandrian age of English 
religion has closed—the period dominated by 
Westcott ; that method of assimilation and culture 
(the same sort of motive that inspired Clement of 
Alexandria and others of the Greek fathers) has 
come to an end. It did a very valuable work, 
but we have passed that stage. The growth of 
influential systems of thought and inspirers of 
action which not only deny creeds but repudiate 
Christian ideals of life has forced upon us the 


| realization of our distinctness, our unique quality 


as Christians. All high ideals ultimately have 
their sanction in the Christian Church, and without 
that support will soon decay ; just in the same way 
as the ancient world on its better side was feeling 
after a system of life only fulfilled in completeness 
by the gospel. But we must not take these things 
as the measure of our aim. In the same way the 
philosophy of the Cross of Christ was precisely 
the same as the philosophy that we see now 
fulfilled so wonderfully in the sacrifice of those 
who died for us at the Front. But although 
it is the same, it is a great deal more, and bigger. 


Frank paganism is now proclaimed by some; others 
throw scorn upon every object of Christian reverence, even 
the character of our Lord. It is clear that we must realize 


_ our own unique position; we must present our Faith as 


desirable because it is different from other things, and not 
in spite of the fact. Too many people have been inclined to 
argue that there can be no harm in accepting Christianity, 
because it is just the same as all high moral ideals. We 
want its distinct beauty and colour, and that is what the, 
world wants, though some will reject it. To that end we 
need more and more to feed upon the Bible. 

That is the great help for usin England. The Bible is 
not so well known or read as it used to be, apart from 
students. The great tradition, the atmosphere of Scripture, 
is still with the masses. Quotations still are made quite 
naturally. This is more so, I think, with the great masses 
of men than it is with the most highly educated. But if we 


| are to bring out these qualities, the redemptive, the apoca- 


lyptic, the unique nature of the Catholic religion, we need 
more and more to dwell upon the words and the pictures 
of Scripture ; not upon any summary of the philosophy of 
religion or the ideals of Christianity, but the pictures of 
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Jesus in the Gospels, or that wonderful picture of the 
heart and mind of that great human being St. Paul, or 
the sublime, almost unearthly vision of St. John. It is often 
the best hope for any one who is in doubt about his faith to 
get him to read the First Epistle of St. John.? 


EPIPHANY. 


Jesus the Saviour. 


‘Neither is there salvation in any other: for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.’—Ac 4”. 


Truth is exclusive, it denies and shuts out its 
opposite. 
realm in which it refuses rivalry. So Christ, as 
Saviour, stands alone; there can be no rivalry in 
functions so august and supreme. We do not 
ignore other gracious ministries that are the gift 
of culture and civilization ; there are other voices 
that tell us much about God; but when it comes 


to that Fatherhood which is conscious and blessed | 


salvation, Christ stands alone. He is more than 
all others, above all others. He alone is the way, 
and to abide in Him is to dwell in God. 

Read the story of the sainthood of any age, 
and it always has this feature—intensity of faith 
that is narrow and sometimes cruel; it is jealous 
for its Lord and for its version of His gospel, but 
at the same time its delight is to serve through 
sacrifice and hideous suffering and loss that it may 
heal the sick, save the erring, and rescue the 
poorest. It is a paradox of history that the narrow 
faith most often goes with the open heart. 

1. It was this exclusiveness of the gospel in 
which its offence in large part consisted. Even 
the Jew might have been persuaded to accept 
Jesus as a Rabbi, teaching a way to God; and 
the Gentiles in that syncretistic age would have 
welcomed with acclamation such a teacher among 
the multitude of their other masters. 
Jesus nor His followers would accept such an 
assignment. He and they alike claimed for Him 
the sole empire over salvation and would brook 
no fellow by His side. 


The teachers of apostolic days never placed Jesus alongside 
the world’s teachers and prophets as though they would 
claim for Him a place in the shining circle of the world’s 
elect souls. They claimed for Him, not a place, but che 
place. He stood alone. The only fellowship they knew 
was that which gathered round His feet. This was always 
their message, distinctive and clear, They confronted an 
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But neither: 


The greater the truth, the greater the | 


age which believed in bringing all the gods together, and in 
tolerating them all, and to that temper of mind they said, 
There is no other name but that of Jesus whereby we must 
be saved. Search the New Testament from end to end, and 
you will not find a hint of compromise about the supremacy 
and uniqueness of Jesus.” 


2. The modern: mind, however, shrinks almost 


_ instinctively from the saying, ‘There is none other.’ 


We regard it as belonging more to certain exclusive 
types of religious life than to the main stream of 
Christian opinion. It is heard from the lips of 
preachers who make the gospel an aggressive 
attack upon the individual soul, threatening pains 
and penalties unless it is received. Naturally the 
truths of the New Testament become remote and 
unreal when they are associated in our minds with 
little sections of religious thought and life for which 
on general grounds we have but little liking. 

The age in which we live has toleration for one 
of its watchwords. Men no longer cast us to the 
lions when we proclaim Jesus the only Saviour the 
world can know, His name the only name under 
heaven given among men wherein they must be 
saved. But the world of to-day endures with nu 
more real patience than that older world two 


| thousand years ago the arrogance of such lofty 


claims. This is, above all others that have pre- 
ceded it, the day of eager and appreciative study 
of other faiths; and equally with the others that 
have preceded it, the day of indifference, if not 
hostility, to the high claims of Jesus. 


There is a circumstance in the movement now going on at 
Benares which is well worth our notice here. Jt had been 
the usual practice of European teachers to ignore all Hindoo 
philosophy, to tell the natives that they had no science of 
their own, and then to invite them to begin from the 
beginning in European method. 

There was something very unconciliatory, almost insulting, 
in thus treating a people who knew how to calculate 
the stars in ages when our own ancestors were painting 
themselves blue, and worshipping the oak and the mistletoe 
in the forest with the most barbarous and inhuman rites. 
Dr. Ballantyne has, I am told, pursued a very different 
process. He first went to school to the pundits, and then 
asked the pundits to come to school to him. He learned 
all their science, and sounded all their philosophy ; and then, 
taking them up at the point where they could go no further, 
he opened to them regions beyond, and led them forward to 
the light of truth.® 


2S. M. Berry, in Problems of To-morrow, Social, Moral, 
and Religious, 135. 

3 Memorials of the Life and Letters of Major-General Sir 
Herbert B. Edwardes, K.C.B., K.C.S.1., i. 305. 
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In one particular would we emphasize the 
nce of the present. We are being forced 
upon the enormous power for good or evil 
d up in every real belief. It was only in a 
where belief seemed to be a theoretical 
- that men could say, ‘It doesn’t matter what 
ibelieve.’ We see differently now, because 
are beliefs abroad in the world which are 
aaking a wilderness of civilization. Ideas are 


to actions. 

imetimes men have taught ‘belief in the Name’ 
‘ormal thing, as though a man could repeat a 
as a sign that his soul is saved. The truth 
nanitely larger and greater than that. It 
tes every instinct of reason to imagine that the 
iivision among men lies between those who take 
_ themselves the Name of Jesus and those who 
ct to do so. The real division lies between 
“who look to Jesus as the standard of living, 
wing to the world the truth about God and 
jt the life and duty of man, and those who 
ot another standard. We believe that this 
‘can be both preached and practised without 
t of intolerance. There is a light of God 
Ih is given to all men; there is a work of God 
ll the religions of the world; there is a Pro- 
nce who does not limit Himself by the bounds 
lr narrow doctrines. But there is a Christ 
lis the one Light and Life of men. Every 
m in the world is a reflexion of His light, and 
jin the Christian revelation of the Word made 
is there an answer to what the souls of all 
jare reaching out to attain. 


nen Sir Joshua Reynolds delivered, many years ago, in 
ity of London, a series of addresses or lectures on art, 
jok four statues, known as night, morning, noon, mid- 
| the four seasons of the day—the middle of the night, 
liddle of the day, the dawning of the morning and the 
t of the evening. Marvellous statues they are. He 
those four statues for a whole course of lectures in 
on, and when he was through he closed in this manner. 
jaid, ‘And now, gentlemen, I have lectured to you 
this entire season, and I beg now, in the close of 
ecture, to bring before you one name only, the name 
chael Angelo.’ } 

he Christ for us the Name above all others? Is there 
urgency in our own personal devotion and adoration ? 
ie bring the fire and passion of that belief into our praise 
rayer and service? The great and victorious life is the 
t-filled life. There is no other secret. It is the secret 
Aich the world is waiting and longing. Let us keep it 


| 
J. K. Maclean, Dr. Pierson and his Message, 230. 


athways, sometimes slow and tortuous path- | 
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‘for the most part sincerely religious. 


burning in our hearts and at our altars so that we may be 
ready when the darkness passes from the earth and the 
dawn of a new day is at hand.? 


First SUNDAY OF THE EPIPHANY. 
What shall we do? 


“Now when they heard this, they were pricked in their 
heart, and said unto Peter and the rest of the apostles, 
Brethren, what shall we do? And Peter said unto them, 
Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall 
receive the gift. of the Holy Ghost. For to you is the 
promise, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God shall call unto him.’— 
Ac 237-39, 


1. If Peter’s sermon is given substantially as he 
delivered it, we cannot but note the courage with 
which he, who had declared ‘I know not the man,’ 
proclaims that God had made Him ‘both Lord 
and Christ’; and this in the city in which He had 
so recently been condemned to death as a male- 
factor. The Jewish rulers had shown no signs of 
remorse for their action, and the rancour with 
which they had pursued the Master was likely to 
be exercised against His followers. Yet there is 
no shrinking on Peter’s part. If all had ended in 


' the Crucifixion, if there had been no Resurrection, 


his conduct is inexplicable. 
struck with his grasp of Biblical truth, We know 
what Peter had been but seven weeks before. 
Now he has grasped the Divine purpose in history, 
and sees that the ages are not unrelated days, but 
are all one in the scheme of God. The fisherman 
might know the letter of the Scriptures; but 
whence came this insight into their spirit? The 
only possible explanation lies in the fact that 
between his past and this speech comes the 
Pentecostal gift. 

_2. The Jews that listened to the sermon were 
They had 
come from far-off lands to worship at the temple in 
Jerusalem, and they loved the Scriptures to which 
Peter appealed for proofs that Jesus was the 
Christ. ‘hey were deeply impressed. As they 
listened, the hearts of stone turned to hearts of 
flesh and were pricked to the quick with the 
stinging sense of sin. Though many of them 
cannot have had any direct share in the death of 
Jesus, yet they felt that what their own people had 

2S, M. Berry, in Problems of To-morrow, Social, Moral, 
and Religious, 144. 


And again we are 
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done, and they themselves had approved, was 
something to be ashamed of. There was a general 
cry of distress, ‘What shall we do?’ 

Peter was ready with his answer. 
them to repentance and to testimony, to open 
confession of Jesus Christ by baptism. 

The beginning of the spiritual life seems just to 
consist in a consciousness of complete failure, and 
that consciousness ever grows deeper. This is 
well illustrated in Browning’s account of Capon- 
sacchi; from the time when Pompllia’s smile first 
‘glowed’ upon him, and set him— 


Thinking how my life 
Had shaken under me,—broke short indeed 
And showed the gap ’twixt what is, what should 
be,— 
And into what abysm the soul may slip. 


3. Then comes the gentle and tender word: 
‘For the promise is unto you and to your children.’ 
How gentle Peter could be. When you heard 
Him in thunder-tones, saying, ‘Repent!’ you 
said, ‘ Harsh man; austere preacher.’ Now, when 
the people are in a right state of mind, and really 
want to know what to do, having told them what 
to do, he breathes upon them the very benediction 
of God. He says, ‘There is a promise for you; 


CHhirty Veare of Cew Testament Criticiem. 


By PROFESSOR THE REVEREND JAMES Morratt, D.Litr., 


In 1889, when the first volume of THE ExposiToRy 
TimEs appeared, Dr. Westcott had just issued his 
commentary on Hebrews. Westcott’s interests 
were not in the Old Testament, but he declared 


that he thought it ‘likely that study will be’ 


concentrated on the Old Testament in the coming 
generation.’ That anticipation was partly, but 
only partly, realized. The recent publication of 
Lux Mundi had set afire the controversy over the 
Higher Criticism which blazed round the Old 
Testament. Canon Driver’s great contribution, 
in his Lxtroduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, which came out in 1891, accentuated 
the interest, and had the rare merit of stimulating 
popular intelligence and at the same time of 
indicating fresh lines of research. But it was not 


He called | 


_ admits of various interpretations. 


| just as when he quoted the prophet Joel’s langu 
| he declared the mission of the Comforter in 


there is grace in store for you.’ When God spi 
some of His tenderest words you were in His he 
at the time, and your children were there. 1 
promise is yours. Come and take it, and even 
we be almost in heaven! 

‘Make disciples of all the nations by baptl 
are ie words of our Lord. ‘Be baptized, ev 
one of you, for the promise is to you and to y, 
children, and to all that are afar off, is St. Pet 
application of this passage. St. Peter’s languy 
Like much 
Scripture, the speaker, when uttering these w¢ 
meant probably one thing, while the words th| 
selves mean something much wider, more cath. 
and universal. When Peter spake thus he ], 
claimed the world-wide character of Christiar| 


most catholic aspect, embracing Gentiles as | 
as Jews. ‘I will pour out my Spirit upon 
flesh.’ But St. Peter never thought of the | 
scope of his words. He meant, doubtless, { 
the promise of pardon, and acceptance, 
citizenship in the heavenly kingdom was to tk} 
Jews that were present in Jerusalem, and to t: 
children, and to all of the Jews of the disperi@ 
scattered afar off among the Gentiles. 


D.D., GLascow. 


long before the critical issues were recognizec 
have a bearing upon the New Testament as 1 
Dr. Gore’s famous essay in Lux Mundi, a 
‘Inspiration, made this inevitable by asserg 
that the words of Jesus could not be taker 
foreclosing certain critical views, e.g. about 
1roth Psalm. Such an admission roused Ca 
Liddon’s dismay and wrath, but it had a ni 
lasting effect. For a time the fascinatiorf 
Old Testament literary and historical reseif 
absorbed most students of the Bible in 
country. Then the range of interest wideipl 
it was realized that the Tiibingen school § 
raised real issues, and the New Testament writ 
became involved. For nearly thirty years j 
have been the subject of persistent, minute, 
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id study. How has the situation developed ? 
| where has it left us to-day? Such are the 


tions which I am asked to answer in out- 
ne alteration in outlook has been great, greater 


ure it, the simplest way jis to recall the 
kessive controversies which have marked the 
| nee of the science of New Testament criticism. 
fr roversy is a good thing in intellectual matters. 
| 


ducates the public, and it clarifies the mind. 
fas acquired a bad name in religion and in 
hogy, but controversy need not be quarrelling ; 
» the examination and investigation of some 
R or less crucial problem, conducted by 
rent sides of opinion, with the desire of 
ing at the exact truth, of clearing away mis- 
feptions, of brushing off prejudices, and of 
hiring whether traditional views are adequate 


vesh facts. ‘The dust of controversy,’ said 
yle, ‘what is it but the falsehood flying off 
: all manner of conflicting true forces?’ Even 
n the issue appears absurd, and eventually 
ves absurd, something is gained. Fresh con- 
ation flows to the position which has been 
ntelligently assailed. And often some new set 
lacts is forced upon the unwilling attention of 
blars; they are obliged to take account of 


Biderations which have emerged since the 
litional position was drawn up. At any rate 
ttroversy is an end of indolent acquiescence 
lccepted ideas. And indolence is our worst 
y, even inside what is true and right. There 
to progress possible without a readiness to restate 
ain positions and to re-open some questions. 
| is not error which opposes the advance of 
lh, it is indolence,’ said Turgot, ‘obstinacy, the 


ich is as true of theology as of politics. 

By the year 1889 it seemed to many, like Dr. 
stcott, that the problems of New Testament 
icism had been fairly settled. The violent 
troversy over ‘Supernatural Religion ’ appeared 
have gone in favour of Lightfoot. No more 
' to be said. But appearances were deceitful. 
2 controversy was soon to be raised again, over 
whole field of the New Testament literature, 
ed with such energy on both sides that in 
king back from the standpoint of to-day we are 


it of routine, everything that favours inaction.’ | 


tils which have been unduly ignored, or of | 


astonished at the change that has come over the 
entire situation. The truth is, factors were 
emerging in the study of ancient civilization and 
in historical discipline that were bound to tell 


| upon the study of books like those of the New 
laps than most of us at first realize. To | 


Testament. ‘A classical scholar turned fifty,’ says 
Professor Burnet, ‘can barely recognise the studies 
of his youth, and finds it harder every day to keep 
up with the advance of knowledge in his depart- 
ment. Excavation, especially in Crete, and the 
recovery of papyri from the sands of Egypt have 
not only transformed our outlook upon the 
Mediterranean civilization, of which ours is the 
lineal descendant, but have given us the inspiring 
feeling that some new truth of first-rate importance 
may come to light any day.’ New Testament 
criticism has shared in this transformation to 
someextent. The setting of the New Testament 
literature in its age, against the background and 
upen the soil of the religious movements surging 
through the first century in Hellenism and Judaism, 
is one of the vital gains of the past three decades. 
Particularly in connexion with Paul’s theology and 
letters, and also with the Johannine literature in 
Asia Minor. The papyri themselves have not 
yielded very much in the way of actual literary 
discoveries, nothing equal in importance, e.g., to 
the Didaché. The rubbish heaps in Egypt have 
done more for the classical scholar than for us. 
We can still entertain the hope that a copy of 
Papias’s Zogia may turn up some day. If it did, 
it would help to settle several disputed questions. 
But the main use of the papyri has been in the 
region of language, and their very character, as 
unliterary productions for the most part, has given 
them value. The grammar of the New Testament 
Greek has had to be re-written. To a small 
extent, textual criticism has also been affected by 
them. The Westcott and Hort theory has not 
been substantially shaken by the newer textual 
criticism, but there seems to be a tendency to 
modify it in one or two points. Thus, the so- 


called Western text would appear to be rather 


earlier than Hort allowed, and the Egyptian 
affinities of the Neutral text are stronger than he 
supposed. Still, such results of the new setting 
are nothing compared with the broader effect, the 
focussing of the mind upon the New Testament 
literature as part and parcel of the religious situa- 
tion in the first century. Contributions have 


poured in from classical philologists, students of 
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comparative religion, and archeologists. The 
older view that the New Testament represented 
something apart in language and form has finally 
disappeared along with the theory of verbal 
inspiration, and with the abandonment of such 
false claims to isolation the uniqueness of the 
collection as a religious phenomenon has become 
all the more marked. 

One result of all this has been an awakening 
sense of the relations between the primitive 
Christian tradition and Hellenistic _ religion, 
especially as regards the mysteries, the religious 
philosophy of the age, and the ethical movements, 
which powerfully affected the popular mind. 
But this Hellenistic atmosphere was impregnated 
with Orientalism, and a corresponding interest has 
been stirred in the relations between the early 
Church and judaism. Originally this broke out 
in the study of Paul’s religious affinities. How 
far was he indebted to the Greeks? How far to 
his rabbinic training? But the discussion soon 
passed over into the investigation of the Gospels, 
and it has left us to-day with one of the most 
pressing problems in our subject. 
of interest in rabbinic Judaism during the first 
and second centuries was one by-product of the 
older preoccupation with apocalyptic literature. 
Both lines of study have contributed to a fuller 
appreciation of the teaching of Jesus in form and 
spirit. The apocalyptic background has been 
studied with extraordinary care. Probably we 
have exhausted that field, so far as it offers 
materials for the understanding of the Gospels. 
Unless more materials are discovered, I doubt 
if any valuable gains are to be expected in that 
quarter. It is in the field of rabbinic learning that 
there is more likelihood of progress, especially now 
that Jewish scholars themselves are at last alive to 
the need of making the materials more accessible“ 
and of giving some help in evaluating their 
contents. The danger of uncritical extremes is, 
of course, upon us. The exaggerated importance 
assigned by some to the apocalyptic movement, as 
if that completely accounted for Jewish piety in 
the days of Jesus and Paul, has been succeeded 


by an equally uncritical significance attached to | 
But we | 


Midrashic and early rabbinic traditions. 
shall arrive before long at a proper appreciation of 
the true conflicting forces in the controversy. 
is a gain, at any rate, to have the issues sharply 
stated, and the student to-day is in a far better 


The revival | 


Ihe | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


position than he has ever been for handling 
early tractates in reliable editions. 

It was in the region of apocalyptic studies | 
the first of the great controversies of our pel 
was roused ; I mean, the discussion over the ‘! 
of Man’ title. How far did that represent 
idea applied to Jesus in the Gospels, and how ’ 
if at all, did He apply it to Himself? Andy 
did Paul avoid it? This controversy blew 
without yielding very satisfactory results, w 
one considers the amount of time and paper sp 
upon it. Wasit a Messianic title? Did it inve 
the associations suggested by Daniel and Enor 
Such questions were asked, but they could not 
answered adequately till the problem was lif 
into a wider range. 

This came with the Eschatological controve’ 
which was really begun by the publication, in 19g 
of Johannes Weiss’s Predigt Jesu (second editi 
Weiss was the one theological genius of 
generation in German New Testament theolc 
and the impulse he gave to this particular quest 
was in the right direction. Once the extrem: 
had stated their case on both sides, the re-adj 
ment became possible. It was recognized t 
there was a shortening of the time-view on 
part not only of the primitive Church but of J 
Himself. The bearing of this upon the cond 
tion of what Jesus intended and taught was f 
appreciated, and the statement is still be 
worked out. In spite of Loisy, the purpose 
Jesus is now generally admitted to have been qu 
devoid" of political propaganda; in fact, its aj 
zealot character is fairly obvious. In spite’ 
writers like Father Tyrrell, it is equally impossi 


| to believe that Jesus regarded Himself as | 


mysterious Son of Man, the superhuman being v 
was to come down from the clouds and y¥ 
shattering forces inaugurate a celestial revoluti 


_ These extravagances have proved as untenable 


the moral valuation which was content to h 
that the apocalyptic material in the Gospels i 
troublesome, accidental element, and that 

moral doctrine is the one thing needful. * 
long controversy is beginning to restore the t 
proportions of the eschatology in the histor 
teaching of Jesus. We must recognize evidei 
that Jesus did anticipate an immediate comin; 
the Kingdom in some sense, and endeavour 
face what that admission involves for the sign 
ance of His teaching and the development of 
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Wiearly Church. As regards the former, the issue | 


}iis: What is required to explain the consciousness 
} of Jesus as the Divine Son, if neither rabbinic piety 
p| nor apocalyptic ecstasy accounts for it? As regards 
| the latter, the problem is: Did Paul give the real 
} start to early Christianity in its theological adven- 
tures? How far does the primitive Church require 
¥, to be considered, in understanding, for example, 
| the early significance of the eschatology or of a 

| title like ‘Lord’? Was it Paul who detached the 
early Church from Judaism and gave it a career in 
| the larger Greek sphere by translating the original 
| eschatological gospel into something which was 
capable of meeting the demands of the outside 
world? 

Such problems were being dimly felt, and the 
outcome was the ‘Paul and Jesus’ controversy, 
which went on, partly as an effect of the eschato- 
logical conflict, partly in independence of it. Was 
Paul independent of Jesus? Or was he acquainted 
with His main teaching? By this time the older 
van Manen hypothesis that Paul had never existed, 
and that his Epistles were later fabrications, had 
disappeared fortunately from serious criticism. 
Even its belated re-appearance in the pages of the 
Encyclopedia Biblica did no harm—except to that 
excellent work. The historicity of Paul and the 
authenticity of most of his Epistles were now 
axiomatic. But the more clearly this was recog- 
nized. the more sharp seemed the differences 
between the apostle and Jesus, the more difficult 
it appeared to give an intelligible account of the 
rise of Paulinism on the basis of the Synoptic 
teaching. No controversy during our period has 
been so fruitful. And the problem is still with us, 
in spite of the admirable contributions to it in 
whole or part. Nine years ago Schweitzer could 
assert that ‘ present-day criticism is far from having 
explained how Paulinism and Greek theology have 
arisen out of the teaching of Jesus.’ The explana- 
tion has not yet been fully given. Probably the 
best hope of advance lies in a broadening of the 
issue, and in a closer appreciation of the middle 
factor, the religious consciousness of the primitive 
Church, for which, unfortunately, our literary 
documents are so scanty. 

The ‘Paul and Jesus’ controversy made it 
almost inevitable that the question should be 
raised, Did Jesus ever exist? Can the theology 
of Paul be reconciled with the existence of such 
a Jesus as the Synoptic Gospels portray? The 


| Jesus but in some Christ-idea. 
- are, like measles, almost inevitable'in the youth of 
' a new method. But they ought not to discredit 


controversy came. It still can be heard in stray 
quarters of amateur criticism, by writers who make 
play with the myth-forming faculty, which is 
supposed to have created Jesus as it created Osiris 
and Dionysus. One good it did, and that was to 
call out some excellent statements of the historical 
evidence, and to discredit the reckless methods 
employed by the sceptical school. Otherwise the 
theory is as dead for serious work as the Baconian 
theory about Shakespeare. It was a cloud, and it 
passed. 

What all this discussion has brought out may 
be described thus. (a) It illustrates the danger 
as well as the need of using methods of comparative 
religion in dealing with the New Testament. 
This is obvious in the hasty attempts to identify 
Paulinism with a Christianized version of the 
mystery-religions, or to treat the Gospels as Father 
Tyrrell did, as if Jesus really attached much more 
importance to sacraments than to morality, or to 
discover the root of Christianity not in the historical 
Abuses like these 


the method itself. (4) Again, the basis of Christi- 
anity, as disclosed by the New Testament, lies 
in the historical Jesus, not in Paul or any other. 
So much is clear. Yet, if Paul, as Wellhausen 
declared, ‘ was really the man who best understood 
the Master and carried on His work,’ how are 
we to understand that Master, putting His own 
words beside the interpretation of the Pauline 
theology? Was Paul at any rate the founder of 
Christian theology, as distinct from Christian 
religion? Or was there something in the message 
of Jesus which was a real germ for the redemp- 
tive interpretation of Paulinism? No thoughtful 
student of the New Testament can say that the 
last word has been spoken on this subject. Some 
false tracks have been explored and abandoned. 
Some hints of the true direction have been given. 
But we may anticipate advances in the immediate 
future. 

I have barely referred to the literary criticism. 
Here the prospects are narrower, because so much 
attention has been given to the critical forms of 
the literature that less remains to be done. The 
Two Document hypothesis of the Synoptic Gospels 
is fairly sea-worthy. It has stood several storms, 
and weathered them. The problem of the Fourth 
Gospel has reached the stage when, with almost 
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unanimous consent, scholars are agreed that re- 
course must be had to some theory of its composite 
origin, and less unanimously that its tradition or 
one of its sources may be connected with the 
Apostle John. The only Epistles of Paul which 
are still disputed, as regards authorship, are the 
Pastorals and Ephesians, and the literary problems 
of the others are of minor interest. It is not easy 
to anticipate very much fresh work along these 
lines. The one book which is evidently going to 
excite fresh discussion is Acts. Here the problem 
of Semitic sources awaits discussion in the light 
of linguistic research, just as in the case of the 
Apocalypse. 

If I had to sketch the probable direction of 
New Testament criticism during the next period, 
indicating its needs and prospects, I should sum 
up the position thus. The past thirty years have 
brought us to a point at which the following 
matters require fresh treatment. (a) The precise 
nature of pseudonymity in literary matters, during 
the first century. (4) The presence of non-primitive 
elements in the New Testament itself; I mean, 
the question of tendencies in Matthew which 
point to a theological interpretation of Jesus and 
to a recognition of what were afterwards called 
‘counsels of perfection’ in the ethical teaching, 
the question of powers assigned to apostles in 
Acts and in the Pastorals, the question of 
‘sacramental’ ‘tendencies in the Fourth Gospel 
and even in Paulinism, and so forth, The New 
Testament includes several elements of this kind. 
It is inadequate to blur them over, and as inade- 
quate to assume cheerfully that they were a 
necessary part of the evolution of the primitive 
Christian gospel, the assimilation of an organic 
spirit working on its environment. (c) The 
economic factors in primitive Christianity, as 
hinted at by the New Testament, need a fuller 
treatment than they have received. This partly 
follows from (4), since there is little doubt that 
Luke, for example, has over-stressed the sayings 
of Jesus about riches and poverty. (d) A new 
edition of Wettstein is required, or something to 
take the place of his rare edition. It would be 
an onerous work, requiring co-operation, but it is 
wanted. (e) With commentaries we are well 
supplied, for the most part, but a critical edition of 
the Fourth Gospel in English would be a boon and 
a blessing, if it were equipped like Lagrange’s 
Mark or J. Weiss’ 1 Corinthians. (f) We are also 


without any satisfactory work, in English, on John 
the Baptist; there is ample room for a critical 
monograph on his revival movement in connexion 
with Judaism and with early Christianity. (g) 
Probably the newer psychology, with its training 
in the methods of valuing psychic phenomena, will 
prove of use in the historical appreciation of data 
like the miraculous narratives and the phenomena 
of visions; along this line, delicate but central, 
much work waits to be done. 

These suggestions do not profess to be at all 
exhaustive. I merely put down one or two that 
occur to me at the moment as being urgent. In 
any department, especially in textual criticism and 
in theology, New Testament study can be enriched 
by contributions even upon themes which have 
been written about endlessly. But one thing 
ought to be laid on the conscience of all who care 
for the New Testament, and that is the duty of 
fostering the study of Greek in the next generation. 
Modern educational reforms are making this more 
and more difficult, in schools and even in colleges. 
It is far less easy to-day to secure a knowledge of 
the Greek language than it was thirty years ago, in 
those who are the hope of theology. How the 
interest in classical studies is to be revived 
remains a problem, but it is certain that unless 
efforts are made by competent authorities there 
will be fewer and fewer students in our theological 
colleges who are qualified to appreciate the 
New Testament at first hand, much less to carry 
forward its interpretation. Perhaps one way of 
inducing the syounger generation to take up Greek 
seriously, not simply Hellenistic Greek but 
classical Greek (after which Hellenistic Greek is 
not grievous), would be to show what the New 
Testament and classical Greek have in common. 
For example, Greek literature at its best and the 
New Testament on every page both deal frankly 
with life; they are in different ways healthy 
antidotes to any weak sentimentalism. The New 
Testament is often preached in a tone that suggests 
the very opposite; some sayings of Jesus are 
isolated, the idea of Christian love is evaporated 
of moral content, and—largely due to Renan— 
the primitive Church is represented in a mood of 
provincialism and pathos, like an old woman 
bending over a jar to inhale the fragrance of 
withered roses. Nothing is more remote from the 
truth. The sentimentalizing spirit, a bad effect 
of the wholesome movement which we call 
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#lomanticism, is totally out of keeping with the 
siew Testament, and also—this is the point I wish 
) make—with Greek literature. Neither has 
}nything for the dilettante or for the pedant, though 
he dilettante and the pedant have frequently tried 
> lay hands on both. As Mr. Livingstone puts 
}, in his acute book on Zhe Greek Genius, ‘there 
Wre two literatures in the world which are at war 
vith this spirit; they are very different in their 
Honclusions, for they start from widely different 
jresuppositions, but they are very much alike in 
id eir determination to see things as they are. One 
pf these is Greek literature, the other is the New 
“estament. Both to the early Christians and to 
phe Greeks life was too real a thing to be sur- 
sendered to sentiment andsham.’ Greek literature 
fesisted the temptation to unreality which sprang 
put of the artistic temperament; the New Testa- 
pent resisted the religious temptation to unreality, 
ind the one is as subtle as the other in its tendency 
9 seek consolation in unreal fancies, to pose, to 
e affected either in disclaiming or in expressing 
moral passion. ‘The severe criticism to which the 
New Testament has been subjected during the 
past thirty years has made it impossible to regard 
this collection of books as a mosaic of texts to be 
fitted into proofs of dogmas. But it has also done 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 
Self-respect. 


t. ‘I RECENTLY listened to two distinguished 
scholars who occupy important chairs in the Uni- 
One appeared in rusty garments 


versity of Berlin. 


and soiled linen, while he droned away in a lifeless 


The sight roused in 
I felt that his 


fashion for nearly an hour. 
me an instinctive resentment. 


appearance was an insult to his hearers, and that it | 


betokened a want of self-respect, however far these 
things may have been present to his conscious 
thought. They ought to have been present to 
him. There is an everlasting incongruity between 
great learning and dirty collars. The other man 
held an equally high rank in scholarship, but he 
was dressed in faultless taste. His neck was clean, 


book of a timid, conventional little society which 
shrank from contact with the facts of life and 
sheltered itself behind pretty fancies about God 
and the world. It was not written for such 
persons, nor by such persons. Its writers are not 
self-conscious artists, and its audience is not a 
handful of dainty, sentimental spirits, who hesitate 
to face living issues. There is no pathos in the 
New Testament, in the sense of a weak, regretful, 
affected attitude to life. The pathetic thing about 
the New Testament is the way in which it has 
sometimes been perverted into a book for people 
whom the apostles would have found it difficult 
to recognize as alive at all. Whatever the next 
thirty years bring, in the shape of critical methods 
and results, one is safe to predict that they will 
more and more leave honest students with the 
impression that this is a literature which is never 
tired, and therefore never eccentric or affected. 
You may grow old as you work at it, but in this 
little collection of Greek books you discover what 
classical students find in Greek literature, not 
simply the satisfaction of dealing with the sources, 
which is always freshening to the mind, but a 
spirit of youthfulness, a moral reality, a vitality, 
a directness, a refusal to evade great issues, 
which more than repays any trouble spent upon 
the language. 


Entre Mous. 


his linen was immaculate. His beard was closely 
cropped and carefully brushed, bis coat was closely 
buttoned. He was “a gentleman and a scholar.” 
There was nothing foppish about him; he was 
simply a clean, wholesome man who had a keen 
perception of the fitness of things. It was a 
pleasure to look at him, and he spoke as he 
looked, with freedom, exactness, and fiery anima- 
tion.’ 

The story is told by Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, one 
of the Yale Lecturers on Preaching. Notice the 
words ‘it betokened a want of self-respect.’ But 
has the ambassador to think of himself? Is ‘self- 
respect’ a word proper to one who beseeches men 
in Christ's stead? The Bishop of Durham thinks 
it quite proper, and who has a finer sense of 
ambassadorship than he? By ‘self-respect’ he 
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dares to translate the Greek word aidws. That 
word occurs only once in the New Testament ; for 
the best text throws it out of He 1278, where it is 
rendered in the A.V. by ‘reverence.’ The single 
occurrence is 1 Ti 2°, in reference to the adorn- 
ment of women: ‘shamefacedness’ being the A.V. 
translation (R.V. ‘shamefastness’). 

Dr. Moule speaks of it as ‘that noble pre-Chris- 
tian ethical term which lay ready and waiting to be 
glorified by the Gospel.’ How so, if it is used in 
the New Testament but once? It is used but 
once because it falls within that greater word 
which means reverence toward God. It is no 
longer, as in classical Greek, a word standing by 
itself and expressing an attitude that is simply 
human and self-regarding. In the New Testament 
self-respect is the attitude of the man or woman 
who has been bought with a price and now belongs 
to another. And the very rarity of its use is a sign 
of the completeness of the change wrought by the 
new relationship. If one is still to be encouraged 
to have self-respect, the encouragement is to some- 
thing very much finer than the old pagan virtue, 
however homely the encouragement may be. 

Dr. Moule’s is as homely as Dr. Behrends’. 
‘Let the man be seen by those who are about him, 
and who in one way or another wait on him, to be 
guite simple while quite refined in ways and habits ; 
to be active and wholesome in the hours he keeps ; 
to hold self-indulgence under a strong bridle (shall 
I say, not least the self-indulgence which cannot 
do without the stimulant and without ¢he pipe ?); 
and he will be in a fair way to commend his 
message indoors. Let him be seen, without the 
least affectation, but unmistakably, to find his 
main interests, within doors as well as without, in 
his Lord and His cause and work; to be the 
avowed Christian at all hours; and he will be 
doing hourly work for Christ.’ 

2. But the ambassador for Christ may go further. 
Paul exhorted Timothy to suffer no man to despise 
him, and Dr. Behrends in another place of his book 
on Zhe Philosophy of Preaching, says he exhorted 
him to maintain his self-respect. And he makes the 
modern application: ‘The advice has not become 
obsolete. It was never needed more than now. 
There is no place where decay and loss of power 
so surely and swiftly follow upon moral timidity, or 
that want of intellectual poise which a noble self- 
respect ensures, as the pulpit. The preacher, as 
the herald of God, should be the humblest 8f men ; 


but that humility should inspire him with an 


what he has to say the whole world, from prince to 
beggar, needs to hear and heed.’ 


This is the form of self-respect, we think, which 
the Roman Centurion had and which he expressed i 
in the words, ‘I also am a man under authority.’ § 


unusual and sustained boldness when he speaks to | 
his fellows, under the profound conviction that. t 


if 
) 


It was just because he was under authority that he {f 


could issue his orders and be obeyed. He himself jf 
had no authority; the orders were the Emperor’s. [i 
Jesus greatly commended the Centurion for his ff 
They recognized in Him authority also, @ 
and just the authority which He claimed. He was f 
‘The § 
words that I say unto you I speak not from myself: 
but the Father abiding in me doeth his works.’ 
And just as He was sent by the Father, so are we § 
_ Therefore our self-respect when we | 
see that no man despises us is not a ‘self-regarding | 


words. 


sent. He carried the mandate of the Father. 


sent by Him. 


virtue,’ it is Christ-regarding and imperial. 


SOME TOPICS. 


Patriotism. 


The Rev. Dr. Carter has written down some of } 
his experiences with the men to whom he ministered § 
The Gospel to War-Broken Men is | 


in hospital. 
the pathetic title of the book (R.T-.S.; 
This is one of his recollections: 


Is. net). 


theresa: Iti is God’s own kingdom,” I replied. 


gone to it round by Scotland.”’ 


Paradise scientific. 


This is from the new edition of Zhe Coming | 


Polity, of which the authors are Mr. Victor Bran- 
ford and Professor Patrick Geddes: 
‘There isan old and venerable Babylonian tradi- 


tion, transmitted by Israel to the west, that man had | 


once long agoa home and a garden given him to care 


for, which were the masterpiece of the divine Geo- — 


tect, and to which all since planned are but what 
their kindred garden suburbs are to Paradise. The 
story tells how he and his wife lost home and situa- 
tion together, and merely through yielding to what 
are our common modern desires, of things fair to the 
eye and sweet to the taste, with luxuries of “intellect 
and culture,” as well. The story is thus plainly 


‘A lad of the 
Black Watch held my hand in a final good-bye. } 
“God bless you,” he said, “1’ll think of you over } 
con : 
know,” he said, “but oh, sir, Z wésk I could have 
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and psychologically true. Its lesson is that the 
adjustment of our life and surroundings must be 
not merely geotechnic, much less merely neotech- 
nic. Itmustalso be spiritual ; assuredly not merely 
intellectual: on that point the story is clear. Its 
emotional element must be not only large and 
impulsive, but also sincere, and therefore ring true 
in action.’ 


Clothed upon. 

Dr. Kelman has some moving incidents to 
describe in his Yale Lectures. This is one: ‘A 
young officer of my acquaintance was killed in 
France. Three days later his sister dreamed that 
she saw him sitting in a mess-room with his fellow- 
officers evidently in the highest of spirits. ‘“‘ Why, 
Dick,” she said to him, “I thought you were dead.” 
“Dead!” he shouted, tossing back his head with a 
hearty laugh. ‘“‘No, we're not dead; we’re only 
waiting for new uniforms.”’ 


Helping. 

The Comtesse de Franqueville, whose biography 
is noticed among the literature, had much experi- 
ence in helping. She says: 

‘There are three lessons experience gives as to 
helping others; and the more your neighbours 
differ from yourself in their circumstances and ways, 
the more need there is to study and follow these 
rules— 

**T, You must know your neighbours’ dasées as 
well as sorrows, sins and wants. There is as much 
difference among individuals and classes as there 
is among nations. One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, and vice versa. This is true in every 
possible application. 

‘TI. You must respect their liberty and rights. 
Be patient under rebuffs, and blame yourself for 
stupidity or want of tact; it is a safe presumption. 

*“ TIT. You must keep your eye on Christ and 
the individual. Numbers stun and confuse. Keep 
your eye on Christ and a man—zot millions. Take 
the food from Him and give it, and it will, though 
you may not see it, feed a multitude.”’ 


Special Providences. 

For the fundamental things of apologetic go to 
a scholarly Unitarian. For an exposition of the 
doctrine of God, for a defence of the theistic 
against the materialistic interpretation of the Uni- 


verse, go to the Rev. Sydney Herbert Mellone, 
M.A., D.Sc. His God and the World (Lindsey 
Press ; 2s. net) is most effective. Dr. Mellone 
has the calm courage of the scholar; he has the 
sure touch of the literary artist. And he is not 
content with generalities. Is he discussing the 
doctrine of Providence? he discusses also the 
belief in ‘special providences.’ And he accepts 
them. He says: 

‘There are those who believe that they can point 
to such events in their lives, though they were full 
of trouble or tragedy. In sorrow and suffering 
there is “‘a deeper voice across the storm”; a 
voice, still and small, yet stronger than the tumult 
of our grief, saying, “It is I—be not afraid.” I 
will mention two expressions of this, which have 
reached me. One says: “This [the feeling of 
God’s sustaining presence] only came to me after 
great trouble—very depths of trouble; and the 
realization of God which it brought seemed to 
make all the trouble worth while. But I cannot 
put it properly into words, and I do not like to 
try.” Another: ‘‘My experience tells me that it 
is in and after sorrow of the most hopeless sort— 
as in the death of one we love—that God’s relation 
to us is felt to be at once personal and fuller, richer 
and more comforting than any human personal 
relations can be.” Many could bear witness to 
this, if they were willing or able to speak.’ 


The Venture for Sunshine. 


The Rev. W. Y. Fullerton calls his new book 
God's High Way (Morgan & Scott); and also a 
book of ‘old ideals and new impulses.’ Of the 
‘old ideals’ we may perhaps discover an example 
in the sermon on the words, ‘ Many are called, but 
few chosen,’ where he tells us that ‘the thought is 
not that some are accepted and that some are 
rejected, but that amongst those that are accepted 
only a few achieve renown. It is the idea of 
choiceness rather than of chosenness that under- 
lies the words.’ And of the ‘new impulses’ we 
may perhaps find a case at the end of the volume 
where he describes his first ascent of the Sparren- 
horn in July 1881: 

‘On this first visit when I had barely begun to 
climb I was met by those who had started earlier. 
They had not got half-way and were coming back 
because the mists had descended and it was useless 
to go farther. They passed, and, reluctant to give 
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up my quest, I waited, sitting on the hillside under 
the mist. 

‘Two things came to remembrance. Below, I 
could yet see the smoke from the only house on 
the plateau apart from the hotel and the Swiss 
chaléts. It was the cottage of Professor Tyndall, 
who, in my native city, as President of the British 
Association, had made his challenge on prayer, 
when I was then in my teens. I thought of that, 
and then I recalled the covenanting story of Peden 
the prophet, how when he was pursued by his 
enemies he cried to God to cast the lap of His 
cloak over him, and the mist came down on the 
Scotch hillside, and hid him from his foes. 

‘Then, quite simply, I accepted the challenge of 
the unbeliever and of the believer, and asked God, 
Who has all power over the works of His own 
hand, graciously to lift the mist; and I went on. 
It was foolhardy if you please, presumptuous 
perhaps, and what happened may of course be 
described as coincidence. But there is always 
something more in the depths of the soul’s experi- 
ence that is not satisfied with such criticisms or 
explanations. There came a rift in the mist; I got 
to the top in safety, and in brilliant sunshine gazed 
on the wonderful panorama of peaks and glaciers. 
After ten minutes’ ecstasy, prudence urged me to 
descend. The mist descended more quickly, but 
I got back in peace, the only one who happened 
that day to have the advantage of the sunshine.’ 


Professor Sayce. 


Mr. J. T- Hackett, in My Commonplace Book 
(Fisher Unwin ; ras. 6d. net), gives a good reason 
for the existence of anthologies. ‘The Blanco 
White sonnet,’ he says, ‘I could find xowhere 
except in collections of sonnets, which in my 
opinion are little read. It will be observed that in 
anthologies alone can Blanco White’s one and only 
poem be kept alive.’ He might have added other 
examples. He might have told us that we should 
have difficulty in finding Professor Sayce’s poetry 
without anthologies. We might not have known 
that he was a poet. Mr. Hackett himself recovers 
for us two delightful satires from the old Academy, 
one on Haeckel’s manner of finding ‘matter, 
matter everywhere,’ the other on Renan’s way of 
finding Renan everywhere. 

Mr. Hackett, however, refuses to call his book 
an anthology. Itis simply a collection of the good 


things which he came upon in his reading. Well, 
it is itself good reading, not to be read continu- 
ously, but to be taken up at odd moments and 
enjoyed. And Mr. Hackett’s own notes are some- 
times as good as the good things he has discovered. 
After telling us where he found the two poems by 
Professor Sayce which he quotes, he proceeds to 
tell us something of their author. 

‘Anything about Professor Sayce must be in- 
teresting to the reader, and I, therefore, need not 
apologize for mentioning the following incidents, 
which, I imagine, are known only among his 
friends. In 1870, during the Franco-German War, 
Mr, Sayce was ordered to be shot at Nantes as a 
German spy, and only escaped “ by the skin of his 
teeth.” It was just before Gambetta had flown in 
his balloon out of Paris, and there was no recog- 
nized government in the country. Nantes was full 
of fugitives, and bands of Uhlans were in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Sayce was arrested when 
walking round the old citadel examining its walls 
—not realizing that it was occupied by French 
troops. Fortunately some ladies of the garrison 
came in during his examination to see the interest- 
ing young prisoner, and, after Mr. Sayce had been 
placed against the wall and a soldier told off to 
shoot him, they prevailed upon the Commandant 
to give him a second examination, which ended in 
his acquittal. 

‘Mr. Sayce was also among the Carlists in the 
Carlist War of 1873, and was present at some of 
the so-called battles, which, he says, were dan- 
gerous only to the onlookers. He also once had 
a pitched battle with Bedouins in Syria. 

‘Professor Sayce (he became Professor in 1876) 
has also the proud distinction of being the only 
person known to have survived the bite of the 
Egyptian cerastes asp, which is supposed to have 
killed Cleopatra. He accidentally trod on the rep- 
tile in the desert some three or four miles north of 
Assouan and was bitten in the leg. Luckily he 
happened to be just outside the dahabieh in which 
he was travelling with three Oxford friends, one of 
them the late Master of Balliol. The cook had a 
small pair of red-hot tongs, with which he had been 
preparing lunch, and Professor Sayce was able to 
burn the bitten leg down to the bone within two 
minutes after the accident, thus saving his life at 
the expense of a few weeks’ lameness.’ 
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NEW POETRY. 
Cale Young Rice. 

In the year 1906 Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
issued in this country a handsome volume (paper 
you gloat over) by a young Afnerican poet named 
Cale Young Rice. Its title was! Plays and Lyrics. 
In his own land Mr. Rice is greatly appreciated : 
did the volume ‘catch on’ here? Perhaps it did, 
for now the same publishers have issued the same 
poet’s works complete to date in two bulky but 
beautiful volumes. The title is Collected Plays 
and Poems (12s. net). 

Of the Plays, which occupy much of the space, 
what can be said? What can be said of any man’s 
plays these three hundred years? It seems so easy 
to write plays. Did not Wordsworth say that even 
he could have written plays, plays like Shake- 
speare’s, if he had had the mind? It proves so 
difficult. If these plays were set beside other 
modern plays, they would, we believe, show up all 
right. And possibly they can be acted with effect. 
But—well, we hurry on to the Poems. 

What a gift of rhyme and of rhythm -Mr. Rice 
has. Listen to this: 


When the wind is low, and the sea is soft, 
And the far heat-lightning plays 

On the rim of the West where dark clouds nest 
On a darker bank of haze; 

When I lean o’er the rail with you that I love 
And gaze to my heart’s content ; 

I know that the heavens are there above— 
But you are my firmament. 


When the phosphor-stars are thrown from the 
bow 
And _ the watch climbs up the shroud; 
When the dim mast dips as the vessel slips 
Thro’ the foam that seethes aloud ; 
I know that the years of our life are few, 
And fain as a bird to flee, 
That time is as brief as a drop of dew— 
But you are Eternity. 


You see there is no lack of technique. What he 
sees he can make others see, and even give great 
pleasure in doing it. What is wanting, then? If 
anything is wanting, it is the great purpose. It is 
the sense of a high calling. It is the joy of dis- 
covery in the deep things of God. Mr. Rice is 
not irreligious, nor is he indifferent. But he is not 
carried away by the vision and the glory. 

Yet again, he comes near it. Here are two of 
the shortest of the poems : 


A SonGc ror HEatine. 
(On the South Seas.) 


When I return to the world again, 
The world of fret and fight, 
To grapple with godless things and men, 
And: battle, wrong or right, 
I will remember this—the sea, 
And the white stars hanging high, 
And the vessel’s bow 
Where calmly now 
I gaze to the boundless sky. 


When I am deaf with the din of strife, 
And blind amid despair, 
When I am choked with the dust of life 
And long for free soul-air, 
I will recall this sound—the sea’s 
And the wide horizon’s hope, 
And the wind that blows 
And the phosphor snows 
That fall as the cleft waves ope. 


When I am beaten—when I fall 
On the bed of black defeat, 
When I have hungered, and in gall 
Have got but shame to eat, 

I will remember this—the sea, 
And its tide as soft as sleep, 
And the clear night sky 
That heals for aye 
All who will trust its Deep. 


THE STRIVER. 


When I struggle, with human hands, 
The hands of God betray me. 

When I cry, ‘I will win or die!’ 
His silences dismay me. 

Yet, when a victim, low I lie, 
His victor-wreaths array me. 


For I have held but one defeat 

Final and faith-abjuring ; 
Held—when strife at its worst was rife— 

But ¢dzs thing past the curing: 
Failure to see how surely life 

Grows great with great enduring. 


William Watson. 


Sir William Watson’s new volume, Zhe Super- 
human Antagonists (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. 
net), derives its name from the poem which occupies 
fully half its pages. For the machinery of that 
poem the author has gone to Persian mythology. 
Its topic is the ancient (and to some men and 
women still so awful) problem of the existence of 
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evil in the world. ‘I have borrowed from that 
mythology its fundamental idea: the idea of a 
world ruled by two mutually hostile beings, Ormazd 
and Ahriman, the Good and the Evil Spirit: and 
I have brought into my story, with sufficient modi- 
fication of their native attributes, three of the many 
divinities or demigods who in the Zend-Avesta 
are pictured as revolving about the central figure 
of Ormazd, the all-beneficent. That is the full 
account of my obligation.’ 

The metre is Homeric, not in the length of line 
or beat of syllable, but in its effect on the English 
ear. Thus: 


Reverberant, vibrant, nor less broad and deep 
Than the sea’s utterance round the cloven steep, 
Was his rich-billowing voice, each cadence grave 
Being like the lapse of a sonorous wave 
When it withdraws down a resounding shore. 
And after his last word, there hovered o’er 
That council a brief silence, tremulous 
As with expectancy, till Rashnu thus 
Put it to flight. 


Of the shorter poems we take the liberty of 
quoting one. Its title is 


BEHOLD! 


O Thou that with a signal canst control 
All seas that roll; 

O Thou that with a whisper canst assuage 
All winds that rage: 

Behold how softer than the human breast 
The wild bird’s nest! 

Behold how calmer than the world of men 
The wild beast’s den! 


Joyce Kilmer. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are the publishers 
in this country of the prose and poetry of /vuyce 
Kilmer, edited, with a Memoir, by Robert Cortes 
Holliday (2 vols., 12s. net). The prose volume 
contains essays, letters, and ‘ miscellaneous pieces’ 
—chiefly two dramatic sketches, called ‘Try a Tin 
To-day’ and ‘Some Mischief Still.’ The essays are 
on ‘ Holy Ireland,’ ‘The Gentle Art of Christmas 
Giving,’ ‘A Bouquet for Jenny,’ ‘The Inefficient 
Library,’ ‘ The Poetry of Hilaire Belloc,’ and ‘ The 
Catholic Poets of Belgium.’ 

Mr. Kilmer was of Irish descent and a fervent 
‘Roman Catholic. He had his discipline. ‘ Dear 
Father Daly’ (this is one of the letters)—‘I do not 
like to burden my friends with my troubles, but 
you have certain opportunities that I lack, so I am 
asking you the greatest favour. Please pray for 
the healing of my little daughter Rose. She is 
dangerously ill with infantile paralysis. This is a 
disease that has appeared among mankind only 


recently, and physicians are uncertain how to treat 
it. She is staying in New York with her mother 
to be near the doctor, and I am staying here nights 
to take care of my other child. Of course the maid 
is here during the day, so the house is kept up. 
But Rose cannot move her legs or arms—she was 
so active and happy only last week—she cannot 
even cry—her voice is just a little whimper—the 
danger is of its reaching her lungs and killing her. 
I cannot write any more. You know how I feel. 
Pray for her.’ 

The memoir is written with much enthusiasm. 
This is of one aspect of the essays: ‘If Colonel 
Roosevelt had never done anything other than 
what he has done in writing, he would undoubtedly 
be highly esteemed as an American man of letters. 
And people have made very creditable reputation, 
as humorists who never wrote anything like as 
humorous essays as those of Joyce Kilmer. They 
fairly reek with the joy of life. They explode with 
intellectual robustness. They are fragrant in fancy, 
richly erudite in substance, touch-and-go in manner, 
poetic in feeling, rocking with mirth, and display 
an extraordinary //air for style.’ 

But we like the poetry most. 
short poems : 

THANKSGIVING. 


Let us quote two 


The roar of the world is in my ears. 
Thank God for the roar of the world! 

Thank God for the mighty tide of fears 
Against me always hurled. 


Thank God for the bitter and ceaseless strife, 
And the sting of His chastening rod! 
Thank God for the stress and the pain of life, 

And oh, thank God for God! 


KINGS. 


The Kings of the earth are men of might, 

And cities are burned for their delight, 

And the skies rain death in the silent night, 
And the hills belch death all day! 


But the King of Heaven, Who made them all, 

Is fair and gentle, and very small; 

He lies in the straw, by the oxen’s stall— 
Let them think of Him to-day! 


R. C. Trevelyan. 


This short poem on Clouds is a good example 

of Mr. Trevelyan’s thought and manner : 

I sit upon the hill and watch the great clouds 
drifting by. 

Each of them takes a form and gesture as 
though it were a living thing, 

With a life nobler and more gigantic than ours. 

Their shapes change, imperceptibly flowing from 
form to form, 
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Vith each form a new mood, 

Vith each mood a new remorseful envy. 

heir passion and grandeur make me ashamed 
of Man’s littleness. 

long to forget it for ever, 

nd share in that life of measureless form and 
energy. 

ut alas, there is no road thither. 


It is not a robust faith; it is not a cheerful 
ptimism. Is it not our duty as well as our 
leasure to be of a cheerful countenance and to 
rust? The title is Zhe Death of Man (Allen & 
Jnwin ; 3s. 6d. net). 


arthur Waley. 


| Mr. Arthur Waley has published AZore Trans- 
nitions from the Chinese (Allen & Unwin; 3s. net). 
“here is also in the book a translation of some 
zose tales—very well worth reading for their own 
trinsic interest. The poetry is simple and 
scumitive. 


rince I lay ill, how long has passed ? 

pimost a hundred heavy-hanging days. 

ihe maids have learnt to gather my medicine- 

herbs ; 

che dog no longer barks when the doctor 
comes. 

he jars in my cellar are plastered deep with 
mould ; 

y singers’. carpets are half crumbled to dust. 

low can I bear, when the Earth renews her 

light, 

o watch from a pillow the beauty of Spring 
unfold ? 


elen and Bernard Bosanquet. ; 
Zoar: A Book of Verse, by Helen and Bernard 
osanquet—that is the title (Blackwell; 3s. 6d. 
net). Bernard Bosanquet’s portion is translation 
tom Goethe. Take this from ‘Hermann and 
Dorothea,’ as example: 


The gifts we longed and prayed for 
The great gods send them down, 

They send perhaps a martyrdom 
When we desired a crown; 


But though our wishes painted them 
In fraudulent disguise, 

The gifts we longed and prayed for 
Are here before our eyes. 


[The original poems are by Helen Bosanquet. 
There is in them all a sense of ministry as well as 
f poetry. The words quoted above the following 
onnet are ‘Mediums are said to be doing a good 
yusiness’ : 


‘Have we not earned our rest?’ Oh, hear them 
plead 

Whom Death has drawn across the dividing line. 

You should have 

shrine, 

A holy place, where he who runs might read 

The lovely record of a noble deed ; 

Nor sought, with restless craving for a sign, 

By vulgar aid to break the peace divine 

Which gathers round the kingdom of the freed. 


kept their memory as a 


Were there indeed no barrier that could save 
Their spirits from the importunity 

Which looks to necromancy for a proof 

The dead will talk with us, nor hold aloof, 
Far better were the silence of the grave 
Than life entangled in futility. 


Walter Wingate. 


Poems, by Walter Wingate (Gowans & Gray; 
3s. 6d. net), are some in English and some in 
Scots. One of each dialect could be quoted with 
effect, but the tongue that is most natural to the 
poet shall have the preference : 


THE EVENING SERVICE. 


The win’ was lowsed as the sun gaed hame, 
It roared in the vennel, it rived at the roof; 
And the bell in the steeple swang, swang, 
Cryin’ the folk to come. 
The bell in the steeple swang, swang, 
But the folk grew fain o’ their ain fireside, 
When the blirts o’ the rain played skite on the 
pane, 
And the win’ played wow in the lum. 


Intil the kirk it was lown and quate, 
An elder here and an auld wife there; 
Wi’ a dizzen or twa in the backmaist raw, 
And a lassock to sing in the choir. 

A lassock or two that were blate and mim, 
In a kirk sae big, and cauld and toom; 
The openin’ psaum maist dee’d in a dwaum, 

Pluft oot like an ill-blawn fire. 


And I thocht as I sat and countit them a’, 
Wi’ my breeks wat through at the knee— 
‘When the Shepherd comes here His sheep to 


eas 
Will ¢4ae be a’ He will see?’ 


A. Kirchberger. 


Day-Springs is ‘a Book of Verse and Prose’ by 
A. Kirchberger (Bell & Sons). Half the book is 
occupied with a Play—a Play of Nature and God 
and Love and Little Children, very charming. 
The prose consists of short essays on Heather, the 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, 


Sphinx and the Mona Lisa, the Sleeping Lake, and 
the Memory of a Vision—every essay well-chosen 
words married to wholesome thoughts. The verse 
is true poetry—all the little that there is of it. 
Once it is a poem of intimacy with the God of love 
and rest; and once it is perplexity : 


Do you remember how they fell, 

Great God—in the whistling, blinding hell 
Of fury? Nay, but I will pray 

You did not see. 


And now they speak of victory, 
I’m glad—but when they shout 
I think of how we shouted as the knife went in, 
And then somehow—forgive me—but I doubt 
Of God—and bloodshed and unspoken sin 
Seems quite the simplest thing. 
I don’t think I could sing 
Of Victory, just yet. 


No matter! They do it well 

The men of many words, 

Writers and politicians, they who sell 
Our lives; the little singing birds, 
And the paroquet—the press. 


I’ve seen men, dying, bless 
God for their death— 
Il’ve heard them with slow-drawn breath 
In agony curse him for life, 
And with them I have blest and cursed 
Until belief and unbelief are nursed 
Alike in me—and God is fled, 
Perchance to gather up the dead 
From the ocean and the land. 


The enemy is beaten—I am glad. And yet— 
I watched him die, and saw the life squeezed out 
Of eyes and throat—you understand 

—As yet—as yet I cannot shout. 


Edward Wyndham Tennant. 


‘We all loved him, and his loss is terrible. 
Please accept my deepestsympathy. His Company 
was holding a sap occupied by Germans and our- 
selves, a block separated the two. Bim was 
sniping when he was killed absolutely instantan- 
eously by a German sniper. His body is buried 
ina cemetery near Guillemont. The grave is close 
to that of Raymond Asquith, and we are placing a 
Cross upon it and railing it round to-day. Forgive 
this scribble, we are still in action, and attack 
again to-morrow morning. Bim was such a gallant 
boy.’ 

That was the word sent by Lt.-Col. Seymour of 
the 4th Batt. Grenadier Guards to Lady Pamela 
Glenconner announcing the death of her eldest 
son. Lady Glenconner has written his biography. 


; . 
Edward William Tennant: A Memoir—that is 
the title (John Lane ; 21s. net). 

It is a surprise of biography, and it isa ee 
of boyhood. Lady Glenconner has kept = 
nothing ; everything is of love and courage an 
truth, from earliest childhood till that day Col. 
Seymour writes of. ‘When things were at their 
worst he would pass up and down the trench 
cheering the men, and it was a treat to see his face 
always smiling. When danger was greatest his 
smile was loveliest. That is from a private soldier, 
‘To say why we loved him is difficult ; it was chiefly 
because he was so absolutely himself, and how 
lovable that self was is difficult to express. His 
actions were entirely unselfconscious, and often 


beautiful. Bim always went straight to the heart 
of things, and people.’ That is from the letter of 
a friend. 


His love for his mother was’ wonderful. We 
know the poem he wrote about her when he was a 
mere child (it has already been quoted in THE 
Expository Timgs). From school when eleven! 
he wrote: ‘Some one said here to-day that they 
had seen something in a magazine about your 
being the loveliest lady in England. I felt jubilant: 
indeed! Then some one told me they had heard 
it said that Daddy was one of the best shots in 
England, that made me feel happy too. Then 
somebody—I suppose in fun—asked me if you 
went in for the “Throne” beauty prizes. That 
made me laugh. To think of the silly women who 
do go in for them, when if you appeared they 
would say, “‘ Here cometh one the latchet of whose 
shoe we are unworthy to unloose.” I am very 
proud of you, darling Mummie.’ } 

His poems are included in this volume. 
shall be content to quote one of the shortest : 


We | 


A finer heritage than house and lands 
Is mine: for on the canvas hanging there 
More love is centred and instilled more care 
Than in broad acres. He who understands 
What deep-laid passions ebbed through brush 
and hands 
Of these brocaded masters, long since dead 
(Their souls are with us yet, tho’ life has fled), 
Let him who feels the magic of their wands 
Thank God. afresh, and let him sit and gaze, 
Trying to stir within his troubled mind 
The splendour of those oft-depicted days. 
With what romance is every portrait lined! 
Each sweeping stroke a softly-flowing phrase, - 
That word oe word its story doth unwind. 
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